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Good neighbors of a 
hemisphere share a 
pleasant custom in 
Montevideo where Uru- 
guayans enjoy “la pausa 
que refresca”’ with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola from one 
of the new world’s newer 
bottling plants. In the 
republic on the Rio de la 
Plata—as in so many 
places around the globe 
—Coca-Cola has be- 
come part of the na- 
tional scene, brightening 
every busy day with 
sparkling moments— 
just asit does for millions 
here at home. 


h*\ Rio de la Plata 
a joins 
fee the broad 
wy? — Atlantic 


- 


this Where 






TOME 


Cabo 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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GEORGE M. HAYES, World Book Vice-President, says: 


“ur company wil pay selected teachers. 








Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 
summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 








Read what these teachers say: 





My salaried school job 
couldn‘’t begin to equal 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my first 
yeor with WORLD BOOK, 
| almost doubled my for- 
mer school salary. It was 
well worth the compara- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—and then have 
my own business. Actually 
it became the turning 
point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigan 


Placing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited ad- 
vantages for the children 
and the porents in that 
home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have 
since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a 
full-time basis 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Lovis, Mo. 





| was fired! After eleven 
years in one community 
os a superintendent of 
schools the people de 
cided that a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me. 
| now pay almost as much 
income tax as that com- 
munity paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vacations. 
E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











Hurry before it’s too late! 
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To make every week of the summer count 
for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 


April. 
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We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a weék~-or more —and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 


Frie_p Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


! 

! 

George M. Hayes ! 
Dept. 234 i 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois ; 
Please send me details of World Book's Teacher Plan, show- ! 
ing how I can earn $1.000 or more this summer ; 
i 

De 06h chk oh 000000060960066 hse tes scnneeenneanNseeeeNs ; 
! 

RIG. inn c ck wcdnessewnesdeeseesedessencesecéssesnntaeess : 
° ! 

City Miteie ee eheenneineee Zone. ne ' 
! 
eeeeoccoeeeeoceooasoooooooesoesooeocoesod 
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Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 





Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 
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Biggest Assembly Line’! _ 





Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time... . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


more space aa 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


April, 


— TEACHERS SPEAK UP — 


Does Anyone Have 
Suggestions for Unit 
On Race Problems? 
Dear Miss Angel: 

It is with deep appreciation that we 
acknowledge your recent letter of approval 
io our group of students here at PCHS, 
which group has been studying “Under- 
standing All Kinds of People.” As the 
instructors of those boys and girls we 
should like to report to you the happi- 
ness, the sense of achievement, and the 
incentive to do further creative work 
created by your interest in them and your 
willingness to publish their “open letter.” 

Observing the reaction to this extra 
mural stimulus and their incentive to work 
harder on their project, we wish that more 
of this type of thing might be done. It 
is a big boost not only to the morale of 
the students, but also to us, their instruc 
tors. 

Could you suggest some way or provid 
through your journal an exchange of ma 
terials and bibliographies to enrich ow 
resource unit on race problems? Presently 
we would, indeed, be grateful for some 
reference materials, movies, and books 
which are free from propaganda and 
communism. 

To the same extent that the “original 
article” stimulated and challenged us as 
we were just beginning on this timely 
resource unit, to the same extent an ex- 
change of methods and materials through 
“open letters” would challenge us now. 

For all the help you have given us, 
we are very appreciative, and for any 
vou will continue to give us, we’re most 
grateful. 

FLORENCE V. 
English instructors on race 
Pekin Community High School 


Diers and Heten Moore, 
problems, 


She’s Worried 
About Her Ethics 
Dear Miss Angel: 

Reading the Code of Ethics in the Feb 
ruary ILLInois EDUCATION prompts me to 
write you this letter. 

Three years ago this spring I lost my 
husband and being faced with a summet 
with nothing to do and the urgent neces 
sity of my being occupied, I was guided 
into being an educational consultant for 
an encyclopedia company. I did the work 
and enjoyed it very much, that summer 
and the following. 


However, I want to feel right in my 
own mind that I am not violating our 
Code of Ethics. I have taught school 25 
years and I have every intention of up- 
holding the profession as I have in the 
past. 

—G.H.L,. 

Teachers are free to accept whatever 
employment they wish during times not 
covered by their school contracts. The 
item in the Code of Ethics (No. 3 under 
“Responsibility to the Child”) refers to 
exploiting one’s position in a school to 
endorse certain materials and books, and 
receiving outside compensation for the 
endorsements.—Ed 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | 


1951 Centennial Summer Sessions | 


Six-Week Session—June 22 to August 4 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Journalism, 
Speech, and Music. 


ee 


Nine-Week Session—June 22 to August 25 


A limited number of nine-week courses in Journalism, Speech, Edu- 
cation, and Liberal Arts. All courses in the School of Commerce meet 
for nine weeks. 


Three-Week Session—August 4 to August 25 


<a Designed for graduate students who have done advanced work in 
on Education and are interested in furthering their professional growth 


A Summon at. Northwestern Offers... 


—A distinguished faculty. 
—A wide variety of courses leading to degrees, B.S., B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., B.S.J., M.S., 
| M.Mus., Ph.D., and Ed:D. 
—A vacation atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
—Opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages | 
of the campus and of the Chicago area. 





For bulletins write to .. . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1813 Orrington Ave. e Evanston, Illinois 

















Low-cost, pleasure-packed trips ... 
ready now with GREYHOUND’S 










acation 
lanning 
ervice 


We'll arrange Express-Paid Tours, make reservations, 
plan sightseeing, help you select the trip you want! 


“VPS”—It’s yours for the asking! It’s _ plans for carefree trips of all types—in- 
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available throughout the United States 
and Canada... and it’s your guarantee 
of a grand vacation. 

Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Serv- 
ice is designed to give you complete 





GREYHOUND 


April, 1951 


cluding Amazing America Tours, with 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
special sightseeing, and entertainment 
—at one low price! Send for the free 
folder with full details on this service. 





@e@eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


. . 
. . . . . 
> FREE! Folder with 40 Pre-planned Vacation Trips! : 
- Mail coupon to Grey- | . 
e hound Information NAME ° 
© Center, 105 W. Mad- ° 
Al £07 IORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 7 ison St., Chicago 2, ~ 
e lllinois for folder on | ADDRESS = 
e “Vacation Planning ® 
© Service.‘ city STATE ° 
* a 
. . 
. . 


eeeeeeree ee eee eee See HEHEHE HEHEHE OREO! 
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Where 
were you on 
the night of 

December 


1*? 


W. don’t know how you were making 
out with your budget on the night of 
December Ist—but, on an annual 
basis, we were within an hour or so of 
reaching our “‘break even’”’ point. 

Let’s divide all the money Standard 
Oil took in last year equally among the 
365 days, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. 

Well, then, all the money that we 
took in from January 1 up to noon of 
August 2—213% days, or 58.5% of 
the year—was our cost for materials, 
transportation and wear and tear. 
These items compare roughly to what 
it costs you to feed, clothe and house 
your family. They’re living expenses. 

All the money we took in from noon 
of August 2 until the early afternoon 
of October 7—a shade over 66 full 
days, or 18.1% of the year—was paid 
out in taxes, including our own taxes 
and those we collect from customers 
for national, state and local govern- 
ments. This doesn’t include “‘hidden”’ 
taxes, however; we and you both work 
a good many more days every year to 
earn the money it takes to pay them. 

All the money we took in from the 
afternoon of October 7 until the night 
of December 1 was spent for wages, 
salaries and employee benefits. We 
worked 15.2%, of the year, almost ex- 
actly 55% days, to earn enough to 
pay wages and benefits for our 46,700 
employees— but our total payroll, big 
as it is, is still less than nt we pay 
for taxes. 

So there we were, at midnight of 
December 1, within an hour or so of 
having enough money in to meet all 
our expenses. From then until the 
end of the year, what we took in was 
called our profit—and this is what 
happened to it: 

The larger part—the money we took 
in during 5.5% of the year, the 20 
days up to the night of December 21 
—we used in the business to expand 
and improve the facilities with which 
we serve you. The rest, the money we 
took in during 2.7%, or 10 days out of 
the whole year, was paid to our 96,000 
owners in the form of dividends. 


Standard Oil Company 
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THE YOUNGSTERS above and on 
our cover are first-graders in the Frank- 


lin School at Mt 
e - riod 

1 Vernon. They were 
V ines photographed by W 
bd Stewart Williams, 
IEA field assistant, and Lester R. Grimm, 
IEA research director, during a_ trip 
through the state to make pictures for the 
new IEA legislative filmstrip A story 
about the filmstrip, and additional scenes 

from it, are on pages 300 and 301 


A GOOD COMPANION-PIECE to 
the filmstrip story is the study unit by 
William H. Carruthers on page 302, “On 
the Legislative Ledger.” 


WE'RE IN DUTCH again. The IEA 
was host this winter to a Netherlands 
high school teacher for three months, and 
was visited briefly by a Netherlands hig 
school principal. Now we have a chance 
to hear from an Illinois teacher who ts 
working in a Dutch school this veal 


MISS M. ANNETTE SHEEL ot Bar 
rington, who is of Dutch descent, is in 
the Netherlands on a Fulbright = grant 
Holland does not have an exchange pro 
gram, and this year is the first time they 
have had American teachers in_ their 
schools. Six secondary teachers and one 
special teacher are there under Fulbright 
grants. 

e 

THE ARTICLE written by Miss Sheel 
is on page 296, with the title, “Illinois 
Teacher in Holland Finds Gessellig.” Ili 
vou don't know what gesselliq is, read the 
article 


DON'T FORGET to vote tor a mem 
ber of the Illinois Teachers Retirement 
Board. John W. Graham is the IEA 


candidate. Story on page 315 


—_ SH e Editor 


April, 
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FEATURED THIS MONTH 
What Must I Teach—and Why? 


Its Atomic! 
IEA Filmstrip 


On the Legislative Ledger 


Ellenor Tallmadge 


Lester R. Grimm 


Establish a Clearing House for School Publicity 


Counseling Versus Advising 
American Education Week 

Take the IEA Train! 
For Special Education 


Summer School-——Christine Brown 


Calvin S. 


{lice Barlou 


T. Russell Steele 


cation 
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Vie Black 
Illinois Teacher in Holland Finds Gessellig—V. 
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John Graham Is IEA Candidate for Teachers Retirement Board 
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Published monthly excep! 
June, July, and August at 
Ninth and Walnut Streets 


DUCATIONAL 

RESS m2, Sinewes 

BSOCEATION wicd os nesed cine un 
OF ter at St. Louis, Missouri 

AMERICA 


under the Act of March 3, 

1879. Printed in USA. 
Subscription price $1 per year, 25¢ per single copy. 
Membership dues entitle IEA members to receive 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. Microfilm copies of current 
volumes may be purchased by subscribers from Uni 
versity Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor 
Michigan. Rates comparable with ordinary library 
binding. 
Payment of membership dues entitles a member to at 
tend all meetings of the association and its divisions 
to hold office, and to receive services as directed by 
the Kepresentative’ Assembly or the Board of Directors 
Notice of change of address should be filed imme- 
diately with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. Both the old and the 
new address, and the IEA division in which the 
person is enrolled, should be listed. Postal regula- 
tions do not permit magazines to be forwarded. 







Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed 
to Miss Hope Angel, Editor, ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois. Dead- 
line for news and calendar items is the first of the 
month preceding month of issue. No remuneration 


ddvertising rates will be turnisbed op request 
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HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Surplus 


Assets: 
Bonds. : 
Stocks, Horace Mann Life ........ 
Other Stocks ..... : , 
Mortgage Loans..... 
RII secs instaileccatilchaiinionintink ; 
Uncollected Premiums 
Cont. Comm. Receivable 
Interest due 


Total Assets 


Liabilities: 
Losses 
Loss Adj. Expense 
Othér Expenses 
Taxes ee 
Federal Income Tax 
Unearned Premiums 
Accounts Payable 
Added Liability Reserve 
Commissions Payable ..... 
Advance Premiums 


Surplus: 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Total 


Total Premium Volume for 1950 


December 31, 1950 


ances auapcgues $ 753,883.72 
sails 105,450.00 
50,172.50 
49,776.12 
250,659.94 
53,233.79 

607.81 
1,687.31 


$1,265,471.19 


$ 203,438.99 

4,253.99 

3,896.87 

6,290.34 

11,200.00 

one 399,096.77 
orsao a 4,576.81 
crite 750.00 
eres 9,115.40 
5,445.38 


$ 648,064.55 
Guaranty Capital 
Unassigned Surplus 


$250,025.00 
~ 367,381.64 

Wi $ 617,406.64 
$1,265,471.19 


$1,160,000.00 
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National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- 
tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 


When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- 


ment and selectivity. 


Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 


their best boosters. 


Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 1 


Paul Albert, Manager 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Co). Bureau L. R 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
H. D. Hughes, Manager 


Iliana Teachers’ Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


James O'Malley, Manager 


Clinton Teachers’ Agency 
Clinton, Towa 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


. Smith, Manager 


E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
2120 Gerald Ave., Missoula; Montana 


Miss E. L. Huff. Manager 


Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
1405 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Washington 


Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manzger 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 


H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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By VIC BLACK 


Farm School, Coal Valley 








| AM BECOMING increasingly con 
cerned about the problem of what to 
teach and why as I work with under- 
privileged and delinquent boys. Every 
day I see hours and hours wasted by 
boys who cannot do their school work 
easily or with interest. These same 
boys will soon find life pretty rugged 
as they go out to face the problems 
of life in a very complicated world. 
\What can | do to make this game of 
life a little more enjoyable? That is 
the question that keeps popping into 
my mind, 


Ancestors Knew Best? 


As I read the educational bulletins, 
school newspapers, and even the daily 
newspapers, it is not too difficult to 
find out what is being taught in 
schools throughout the country. 
Nearly all of the material being taught 
is defended—not admittedly so—on 
the grounds that our ancestors knew 
best. At the same time hundreds of 
boys and girls are headed for the 
ranks of those legions of Americans 
who now say, or will say, “I wish 
it had been possible for me to get 
a better education.” Do they mean 
that they wish they had learned more 
about the Civil War or General Stone- 
wall Jackson or King George III? | 
don’t think so, and you don’t either. 

I am now in my second year of 
teaching. In this Moline 
public school for the underprivleged 
and delinquent boys of the county, 


school, a 


teacher of English, social 
education at the Farm 
which is a home and 


delinquent 


Mr. Black is a 
studies, and physical 
School in Coal Valley , 


school for underprivileged and boys 
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An instructor of delinquent and 


underprivileged children asks: 


What Must 1 Teach 
-and Why ? 


we are fortunately allowed to teach 
what we think is needed most. How- 
ever, it is discouraging at times to 
get boys 12 to 15 years of age who 
are so helpless and ignorant of the 
world in which they tay soon go out 
to live, work, and maybe even fight 
and die. Recently, for example, an 
11-year-old sent to this 
school who did not know the name 
of the month, when his last birthday 
was, or how to spell his last name. 
But he said that he was in the third 


boy was 


grade! 

Almost every day a remark similar 
to this may be heard: “‘At least here 
at this school you don’t feel so bad 
when you make a mistake. At the 
last school the kids make fun of 
you and make you feel little if they 
can.” 

A Jab at Ignorance 


In the face of statements such as 
that, all we can do is try to make 
these voungsters see that they are up 
against a tough fighter, and that a 
person who likes a good fight can 
take it on the chin, as well as de 
liver some telling blows himself. Our 
job, then, is to get them to become 
more aggressive in attacking their 
real enemy—ignorance, not the boys 
and girls arvund them. Telling them 
this is not going to help. We as 
teachers have got to help them find 
the solution. 

But can we get in a solid blow to 
the jaw of ignorance through books, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, extra-cur 


ricular activities? Certainly we can 
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vet in some left-jabs with these 
weapons. But the average pupil will 


be knocked 


hurry unless he can find the technique 


against the ropes in a 


al using a good, solid right weapon 
Present Tense 


I think that in our classroom work 
today we have got to forget the past 
and little about the future 
\VWe have got to about now 
Now is the time when boys and girls 
have unsolved problems of their own ; 
questions that are bothering them; 
unattainable desires ; new and exciting 
adventures. By teaching the present, 
we can do a much better job of pre 
paring youth for the very doubtful 


WOrTy 
worry 


future. 
All of 


going to have to spend 


included, are 
time 


us, myself 
less 
preaching sermons to the kids about 
the hell that is preparing a place for 
them if they fail to get their history 
lessons learned, or their compositions 
written better than teachers write. 

In our classroom work, we have 
got to spend more time in discussion 
of sex, clean sports, health, recreation, 
fun, entertainment, and relaxation 
during spare time; attitudes toward 
and our 


pet iple 


our poorly-trained parents ; 
interdependency with other 
throughout the world. 

We must even allow open-minded 
study and discussion of some of the 
problems common to all 
understand 


religious 
groups, 
and tolerate our neighbors, and that 
they may tolerate us 


Continued on nervt page) 


so that we may 
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We have got to remove the lid of 
censorship from all tvpes of informa 
tion which eventually get to the ears 
of youth in distorted forms, some- 
times permanently poisoning — the 
mind. 

We must help the churches and the 
parents, as they no longer have the 
monopoly on the time which schools 
enjoy. Kven the best of homes are 
today eagerly accepting help from the 
schools, when the schools do a good 
job. 

To do all of these things, teachers 
will have to be alert to what is going 
on around them. It will take fearless 
efforts on the part of teachers if the 
youth of today are to become honest, 
clean, tolerant, and loyal citizens of 
tomorrow. There will be public criti- 
cism, but that criticism will come from 
a small percentage of the people. We 
cannot let this small minority defeat 


our goals 
Shoot-em-ups 


We have been too long engaged in 
teaching the past. As a result many 
parents do not help their children 
work and think for themselves. The 
reason?’ They were in the same type 
of school, and they did not learn to 
think for themselves until it was too 
late. 

Today, we 
girls to catch up with 1951. But 
first, we as teachers must catch up, 
also. Television is here, and so also 
are the shoot-’em-ups, right in our 
own living rooms. And we have to 
compete with that—our techniques of 
teaching must be revised along the 


must help boys and 


lines which appeal to the youth in the 
television audience. 

We are all looking forward 
where in the distant future—to a 
better world, a world in which mor 


some- 


ality, better government, and peace 
will prevail. But most of us are 
afraid to speak out for our convic 
tions for fear that we may have a new 
title, such as Communist, religious 
fanatic, publicity seeker, or for fear 
that we may be seeking a new job. 
When the teachers of a country be- 
come enslaved to such fears, surely 
the people are in grave danger, also. 

| still want to know the answer 
to my question: What must I teach 
I don’t know the answer. 
I do know this much 


and why? 
the boys for 
whom I’m working need an answer, 
but not the old, old answer. \We must 
find a 1951 answet1 
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FINDS 


By M. ANNETTE SHEEL 
Werkplaats Children’s Community 


Vetherlands 


Rilthowven 


windmills, wooden shoes, quaint 
villages, bulbs, and cheese; but even 
a short time here has made me aware 


of how little it is the real Holland. 
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7” is a tourist's Holland of 







Photo by H. Bongers 


Dutch children like cowboys and Indians, too, Miss Sheel learns. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER IN HOLLAND 


e55€ ig 


Home-like feeling is experienced by Barrington 


social siudies instructor on Fulbright grant. 


The three-day tour planned for the 
dashing traveler, hurrying to cover 


as much of Europe as possible during 
his limited holiday, can give only a 
glimpse of the quaint and spectacular. 
It misses almost entirely the modern 
Netherlands, which is such an inter 
esting combination of old culture and 
new efficiency. 

\ big windmill is evident as one 
approaches Rotterdam through the 
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17-mile-long waterway connecting 
the city with the North Sea. But what 
really catches the eye is the fine harbor 
and all its modern equipment. The 
harbor is large—the biggest on the 
continent—and_ the installations and 
ixaildings are modern in design and 
arcangement. 

Keotterdam itself is busy and thriy 
ing. Unless one knew the distincitive, 
modern city of pre-war days, the 
many open spaces and one-story shops 
would not seem so out-of-place. In- 
deed, the whole nation gives evidence 
of enterprise and resourcefulness as 
Rotterdam does, and the bombed 
areas have either been rebuilt or so 
completely cleared that there is little 
reminder of war and occupation in a 
physical sense. 

Dutch railroad travel is wonderful ; 
it is fast, clean, and comfortable. And 
when one realizes that all bridges 
were ruined (here where there is a 
river or canal at every turn) and 
that locomotives and cars were plun- 
dered or destroyed up to 90 percent 
during the war, the very efficient 
service now is even more remarkable. 

The traveler here is expected to be 
almost completely self-reliant. No one 
examines tickets before you board 
the trains, and no one tells you when 
to get off. You even open doors your- 
self and look after your own hand 
luggage. 

All this is really no hardship, for 
trains and stations are so well marked 
and directions so clearly posted that 
no service is necessary. Furthermore, 
the trainmen are extremely courteous 
and very willing to help a confused 
foreigner when necessary. 

The only part of Dutch railroad 
travel that I have found disconcerting 
is the short time it takes to reach a 
destination. One just has time to get 
comfortably settled and enjoy the 
landscape or start a couversation with 
a fellow passenger, and the trip is 
over. Distances are so short: five or 
six hours are enough to travel the 
length of the nation; even less time 
takes you from the east boundary to 
the west. 


Fencing the Sea 


The Dutch engineers have added 
great areas to the country by “taking 
a piece of the sea, fencing it in, and 
pumping it out.” They have long been 
recognized as masters in this work, 
and the restoring of flooded areas 
following the war in some cases called 
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for more ingenuity than the original 
reclamation from the sea. 

The little island of Walcheren, 
which lies strategically at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, was flooded in 1944 
to drive the Germans out and_ to 
open shipping lanes to Antwerp. The 
dikes were bombed out in four places, 
and as the sea rolled in, it flooded 
40,000 acres of the finest farm and 
fruit area of the Netherlands. The 
objectives were achieved, but when 
english and American engineers ap- 
praised the damage to the island they 
felt that reclamation was hopeless. 

The Dutch, however, needed the 
land, and the Walcheren population 
wanted their farms back. So Dutch 
engineers and the people of the island 
set to work to rebuild dikes and drain 
land, and today crops are growing 
again, 

The people on the island wear cos 
tumes which | find the most inter- 
esting in Holland, but changes are 
coming in this respect, too. | saw no 
children in costumes, and on inquiring 
learned that the younger generation 
finds them cumbersome and prefers to 
wear more comfortable clothing. 


Land and People 


The draining of the Zuider Zee 
now the [jssel Meer—continues, and 
when the polders are all complete, 10 
percent will have been added to the 
arable land in the Netherlands. This 
is tremendously important to the 
country, for this is a very over- 
crowded land; in fact, it is the most 
densely populated country in Europe, 
with more than 700 people per square 
mile. 

The loss of Indonesia and the un 
settled conditions in the East now 
have made adjustments very difficult. 
Most of the Dutch who were in Indo 
nesia came back and thousands of the 
natives of the island who were not 
sympathetic with the independence 
movement are here, too. This, added 
to a high birth rate, makes a tre 
mendous population problem which 
reflects, of course, on economic life. 

All of Holland—from the high hills 
of Limburg, through the many beauti 
ful wooded areas, to the flat fields 
divided into strips by narrow drain 
age canals—has the look of a well 
tended garden. Over the whole coun 
try the sturdy red brick houses, their 
wide windows lined with flowering 
plants, are a beautiful sight. 

(Picture windows are not new in 
Holland. Houses built 50 vears ago 
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as well as those of the last years have 
wide shiny windows that look out 
on gardens or just face the street: 
in either case they have a row of 
bright blossoms. ) 


Home and School 


Home life in Holland is very im 
portant, and even though many houses 
have only one warm room in winter, 
that room is a pleasant gathering plac« 
for the family. The Dutch have a 
word, gesellig, which includes cozi 
ness, companionship, and a feeling of 
well-being that aptly describes the 
home. Interest in the movies and 
other forms of entertainment is not 
as marked as in many countries. 

Religion plays a big role in Dutch 
life, for it enters into politics, com 
munication, and education much more 
than in the United States. The politi 
cal parties here represent the different 
religious groups, and radio programs 
are broadcast through political parties. 
Schools are public or private, and 
each church group may have its own 
school if it wishes. 

Private schools receive the same 
government subsidy and have the 
same obligations as the public schools 
Denominational and other private 
schools outnumber the public schools 
by about four to one. 

In general, education is rather 
rigidly prescribed and taught in the 
Netherlands. “Little children sitting in 
straight rows with arms crossed, or 
doing sums in copy books, are com 
monly seen. So-called frills and fads 
are kept at a minimum and activity 
is not stressed. However, there are 
many Montessori schools, and other 
progressive groups have introduced 
modern educational practices, espe 
cially at the elementary level. 

The Werkplaats (workshop) Chil 
dren’s Community, where [ am work 
ing for a year, is a modern school 
which is unique in the Netherlands 
Just recently two new buildings were 
opened: One is a large well-equipped 
secondary school, built on the founda 
tions of headquarters left by the Ger 
mans; the other is an ultra-modern 
primary school, beautiful in design 
and planned in every detail to pro 
vide the best learning environment 
for small children. 

The old Werkplaats, used for 
languages, is connected with the new 
buildings by a bicycle path almost a 
mile in length. There is heavy traffic 
between classes as children go back 
and forth on the path, which is 
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flanked on one side by a heath and 
on the other by a woods. 

The Werkplaats started 25 vears 
ago when Kees Boeke took his four 
children and put into practice a new 
approach in education. From. this 
small beginning has grown a group 
of 370 pupils, ranging in age from 
three to 20, who are experiencing a 
varied and interesting program which 
teaches them how to live with each 
other as well as how to acquire facts 
and learning. 


Individuality 


There are no rigid classes. Each 
child progresses at his own rate of 
speed with his own individual pro- 
gram, and neither reward, punish 
! to induce 
learning. Teachers are, for the most 
part, counselors and co-workers 
rather than disciplinarians and task 
masters. They lead and direct indi 
viduals in their study, but responsi 
bility for achievement lies with the 
individual pupil. 


ment, nor coercion is use 


The individual programs for all 
pupils and the many subjects followed 
by each child make necessary a very 
complicated schedule. A daily or 
weekly program is not feasible, and 
classes are planned over a two-weeks 
period, with each day having a differ 
ent set of lessons. 

This method of presenting a varied 
program and dealing with individual 
differences has been most interesting 
It is certainly evident 
that pupils can be taught self-dis 
cipline and that grades and coercion 
are not essential to learning. 


to observe. 


It seems that this system is most 
effective only when lesson groups are 
comparatively small, and | have felt 
that in some instances there is not 
enough group learning through dis- 
cussion, reports, and pupil planning. 
It is certainly true, however, that 
achievement here has been remark 
able. 

The study program at the \Werk 
plaats includes art, printing, sewing, 
cooking, rhythmics, 
gardening, music, and various other 
activities. All these subjects are not 
unusual in the United States, but in 
the Netherlands they are a decided 
departure from the regular curriculum 
of secondary education. 


sports, shop. 


Most schools are not so interested 
in developing the whole child as is 
the Werkplaats, and its results are 
evidenced in the fine spirit of the 
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pupils. They like school, and the 
responsibility they feel and take is 
real. They have a part in general 
planning and they take all respon 
sibility for keeping the buildings clean. 
They work in shifts under supervi- 
sion, but there are no janitors in any 
of the three buildings. 

Sports are very popular here, but 
they are not as we know them in the 
United States. All kinds of gym- 
nastics are included in the school 
program and hockey is the favorite 
outdoor game. There are some sports 
contests, often with both boys and 
girls on the same team, but the rivalry 
and spirit of competition are not 
strong, and one seldom hears men- 
tion of games during the school day. 


Nation on Wheels 


Dutch children enjoy all outdoor 
life; skating takes every free minute 
during the short time that there is 
ice, and the bicycle makes delightful 
trips and excursions possible at small 
cost. The bicycle is indispensable 
here and everyone rides. It is a great 
convenience as well as a pleasure, but 
I recommend that it be learned before 
one reaches adulthood ! 

Educational leaders from many 
countries hope to extend the Werk- 
plaats to include a center for children 
from other lands, and to make this 
a project for international learning 
and living. 


GAPOSIS .. . 


There’s still too greal a gap betweer 
school and the workaday world. 

Most graduates, at any level, still find 
it takes too long to adjust themselves to 
jobs. 

After years in school they are. stil! 
thinking in terms of school for another 
year or two. That’s costly to their careers 

There’s a simple remedy. It’s been tried 
only partially but has great possibilities 

This remedy involves enlisting men and 
women of the communities to take part in 
the classroom work, maybe for only an 
hour a week. If they tell their experiences. 
their methods, their philosophies, it should 
be of greatest inspiration and benefit to 
the students. 

Every occupation, no matter how lowly, 
has some know-how that makes it easier 
to do. In hundreds of occupations, ther« 
are good minds in the community, and 
their help would do wonders in the schools. 
Their employers would ordinarily be glad 
to arrange time off for this work. 

The schools would also benefit greatly 
from a sudden new public interest. The 
understanding thus brought about might 
lead to some of the necessary funds being 
voted for salaries and equipment. 

This citizen-participation in the schools 
could best be accomplished at the grad 
school level, although it also offers oppor 
tunities in high schooi and college 

\ctually, the divergence between school 
and work seems greater at college levels, 
where educators themselves quite often 
have spent so many years that they lose 
track of the conditions their students will 
face in competitive jobs and everyday 
living 

LL. Cutten Hunt, copyeditor, Peoria 
Star 


to by H. Bongers 





AMERICAN HISTORY is studied by third-year English students (below). Note English and 
Dutch words on blackboard. Advanced students {above) read and speak English extensively. 
Mural of covered wagon scene was painted on wall by pupils to help Miss Sheel feel at home. 
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It's Atomic! 
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Interest mushrooms in freshman problems class at Ul 


University High School during unit on atomic energy. 


By ELLENOR TALLMADGE 


iditorial Writer, Public Information Office, University of Illinois 


l F you were to overhear a lively dis- 
cussion of mesons, neutrons, and 
isotopes in a drugstore booth near the 
University of Illinois campus, it might 
be a couple of University physicists 
talking shop. But it’s more likely to 
be freshmen from the University High 
School talking about their freshman 
problems class. 

These youngsters, ranging in age 
irom 11 to 14, have acquired an amaz- 
ing knowledge of atomic energy in 
the course of learning something else. 
The actual objective of this unit of 
the freshman problems course is the 
teaching of library and study skills 
and the development of the student's 
ability to plan work with the teacher 
and the class, to participate in dis- 
cussions, and to work with others in 
preparing such discussions. 


By-Learnings 


\Whether they knew it or not, what 
the students were learning was how 
to use the library to find out what 
they wanted to know, how to read 
scientific and technical material, and 
how to report and evaluate their find- 
ings. The atomic energy unit, which 
has been given for two years, is op- 
tional. Other freshmen, by their own 
choice, were similarly involved with 
“Implications of the Air Age” and 
“The Effect of Movies on American 
Life.” 

The teacher of the atomic energy 
unit, Mrs. Audry Lindsey, had a 
background of science but no formal 
training in atomic physics. She pre- 
pared herself to teach this unit by 
personal investigation of the many re- 
sources on the subject. After she and 
the students got the project organ- 
ized, she found her greatest difficulty 
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in keeping up with them, not in de- 
veloping interest. 


Teaching Experience 


“| Taught Atomic Energy” is the 
title of an article Mrs. Lindsey has 
written describing her experience 
with the unit. It appears in the March 
issue of Education, which is devoted 
to atomic energy and edited by Prof. 
kK. Will Burnett of the U. of I. College 
of Education. The magazine also in- 
cludes a number of unedited com 
ments by her students indicating what 
they thought of the course. 

While the two groups which have 
taken this unit have varied im their 
reactions to atomic energy problems, 
both groups have responded with the 
greatest enthusiasm, evidenced by 
excited discussions which continued 
long after the two-hour period ended, 
by telephone calls to the teacher at 
home reporting new “finds” in cur 
rent periodicals, and by handsome 
notebooks crammed with material on 
the science, history, and social signif- 
icance of atomic energy. One of the 
latter won the outstanding award in 
the 1950 junior high school division 
of the Illinois Academy of Science 
exhibit. ’ 

How much of the information col- 
lected is actually retained? With the 
first group there is good evidence that 
a great deal of it still means much to 
the students. 

After a dapse of nearly six months 
following the completion of the proj- 
ect Mrs. Lindsey was able to gather 
a group of some 12 of her students 
during the summer vacation, if you 
please—and conduct them inan hour's 
discussion of the unit before a group 
of teachers attending an education 
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conierence. The students and Mrs, 
Lindsey had two preparation periods, 
one of an hour and one of 30 minutes, 
before the actual demonstration. 

And what do they think about 
studying atomic energy? In_ their 
unedited replies to this question, 
asked a year afterwards, not one of 
the students mentioned that it was a 
complex or difficult subject. 

Said one: “If the world in gen 
eral is going to get along with atomic 
energy on even terms, the public 
should be enlightened. And what 
hetter enlightenment could there be 
than an-education on this topic at 


sche “i | 2" 
Comes the Dawn 


One of the girls told of being con 
fused at first and how, during the 
progress of the unit, “light began to 
dawn.” 

“Now when I[ read articles in news 
papers and magazines I no longer 
have so much trouble understanding 
the scientific terms and | know what 
some of the famous names are famous 
for,” she concluded. “I also realize 
what kind of an effect the A-bomb 
would have on people if ever used 
steadily in war, but on the other hand. 
how wonderfully it could serve man 
in peacetime.” 

But perhaps the most telling dem 
onstration of how much interest in 
the subject has been carried over 
by the students lies in the fact that 
the first year’s group has been con 
tinually dropping in on this year’s 
unit to “check up.” They want to 
know what's new with atomic energy 
How many adults are keeping up the 
same way in this atomic age ? 
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IEA Filmstrip 


The Illinois Education Association has released a new 35mm 
filmstrip showing scenes of the Illinois public school program 
irom kindergarten to junior college. “Qur Schools, 1951," can be 
used to show many interesting things in our schools and to pre 


sent some of the important legislative problems of [Hlinois. 


The filmstrip, assembled after weeks of preparation, consists 
of 80 photographs, 10 charts, and five maps. Speech notes 
are prepared for each of the frames. The strip should be valuable 
for use among teacher organizations, parent-teacher clubs, and 
civic and lay groups. Copies have been provided for each of the 
18 divisions of the IEA, and can be borrowed from the division 
officers. 

Section I, Article VIII, of the Illinois Constitution states: 
“The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all children of this state may re 
ceive a good common school education.” This means nothing 
short of the foundation program recommended by recent state 
educational commissions—a school term of at least nine months, 
well-trained teachers, enriched curriculums, modern housing, ade- 
quate equipment, adaptations to the special needs of the child, 
training in citizenship, and a program of services for promoting 
child growth and development. 

Scenes are included in the filmstrip to show what good schools 
offer. 

Some of the “problems” of our schools today are also men- 
tioned. Recent births in Illinois are cited as a factor that will 
demand many new school buildings and many more trained 
teachers. Attention is called to the need for adequate teacher- 
training facilities. 

The recent rapid consolidation of schools in Illinois has been 
commendable. Transportation and other problems arise, however. 

Illinois is one of the 29 states that received large land grants 
(16th section of each township) from the federal government 
for common school purposes. Our state is the /ast of the 29 to 
retain the local school township organization and officials to 
administer such lands or funds derived therefrom; other states 
administer these by county or state agencies. With many districts 
larger than townships we have today many school township 
treasurers with not a single district left to account for. 

In Illinois we need an expanded program of state common 
school aid in order better to finance the foundation program and 
to pay claims for transportation, exceptional children, and re- 
imbursements for vocational education and school lunches. 

State aid claims to help finance the $160 foundation program 
per pupil in attendance are being paid now at only about 85 per 
cent. The School Problems Commission finds that it now costs 
from the educational fund alone about $180 per elementary school 
pupil to provide an “average” foundation program. 

From an economic standpoint Illinois is one of the ablest states. 
We rank fourth in average per capita income. We make less 
than average effort to support common schools as judged by the 
percentage of our income allotted to common school support. In 
average salary paid to teachers we rank eleventh. 

Our children are our future Illinois! They need the best that 
the schools can give them! 

LestER R. Grim 
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There are still schools in 
Illinois which offer as poor 
housing and equipment as 
are shown in the two top 
pictures on the left. Fortu- 
nately, some of these (par- 
ticularly in community units) 
are being replaced by new 
buildings, with excellent 
equipment, and with addi- 
tional services to children, 
such as hot lunches. Every 
school child in Illinois de- 
serves modern housing, ade- 
quate equipment, and serv- 
ices to promote his growth 
and development. These 
constitute part of a founda- 
tion program. 








A good foundation pro- 
gram will include learnings 
from books, yes (upper 
right), but it will also de. 
velop vocational and cul- 
tural interests, cooperative 
activities, and good citizea- 
ship. Professional school 
people, lay people, and the 
legislature should not be 
satisfied with anything less 
for the children of Illinois. 
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program for schools. 


The IEA advocates an adequate foundation 


This would require 


an equalization level of $180 per pupil. 


By WILLIAM H. CARRUTHERS 


Superintendent, Murphysboro City Schools * Member IEA Legislative Committce 


a” Illinois Education Association 
has long advocated adequate financial 
support of a defensible basic program 
for the schools of Illinois. The idea of 
a foundation plan providing minimum 
educational opportunities for children 
is not a new one; it has been develop- 
ing in various states for 20 years or 
more. 

Some states have insisted that a 
foundation program be expressed in 
the terms of the quality of educational 
services offered ; others have used the 
actual educational cost data as a basis, 
without regard for the nature of edu 
cation given in the schools. 

In 1947 the School Finance and 
Tax Commission, under the direction 
of Rep. Charles W. Clabaugh, recom- 
mended a program for the schools of 
Illinois which embodied both a de- 
scriptive and cost analysis study. It 
was believed that the listing of funda- 
mental e.iucational services would be 
useful not only in raising the level of 
existing standards, but also in de- 
termining the amount of state aid 
necessary to support an acceptable 
program. 


Foundation Program 


Briefly summarized, the Clabaugh 
commission recommended that each 
child should have the opportunity to 
attend a nine-months school in a 
good school building which is prop- 
erly equipped, has adequate supplies, 
andl meets sanitary regulations; he 
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should be served by teachers who have 
a minimum of four years of college 
training, who are adequately paid, and 
who enjoy reasonable working condi- 
tions. 

The commission further recom- 
mended that each child should have 
good instruction, under proper super- 
vision, in the fundamental tool sub 
jects. Emphasis was placed upon 
the needs for instruction in health and 
salety, citizenship training, and in the 
cultural and vocational fields. Atten- 
tion was directed to the needs of each 
child, regardless of his abilities or 
handicaps, and a program of special 
training, counseling, and individual 
instruction was urged to meet these 
needs. 

By applying these foundation ecri- 
teria to a broad sampling of the 
schools of the state, a rather accurate 
median cost level was ascertained. 

Governor Stevenson’s Advisory 
Commission, appointed in 1949, en- 
dorsed the findings of the Clabaugh 
commission, and proposed certain 
areas in which the minimum program 
could be strengthened. Among other 
things, the Advisory Commission 
urged an improvement in the admin- 
istration and business practices of the 
schools; it suggested that ways be 
found to alleviate excessive classroom 
enrollments; it emphasized the im 
portance of integration in the elemen- 
tary and high school programs. 

To meet the cost of the improved 
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program, the Advisory Commission 
recommended an equalization level, 
for both grade and high schools, of 
$160 for each child in average daily 
attendance. It stated that the qualify- 
ing rate of 25 cents did not represent 
a reasonable effort on the part of the 
local taxpayers, and recommended 
that the rate be raised to 40 cents for 
the dual systems and to 50 cents for 
the unit systems. It was believed that 
a higher qualifying rate and an in- 
crease in the equalization level would 
help the poorer districts to meet the 
foundation goals. 

In 1949 the General Assembly ap- 
proved the revised equalization form- 
ula recommended by the Advisory 
Commission, but failed to provide an 
appropriation sufficient to meet the 
cost. This reduced appropriation has 
caused a deficiency in the payment of 
the claims for the current biennium 
(92 percent for the first 18 months 
and 85 percent for the last six 
months). 


Financial Proposals 


In 1949 the Sixty-Sixth General 
Assembly established a School Prob- 
lems Commission for the purpose of 
studying critical issues facing the 
schools of Illinois. The commission 
held many public hearings in different 
sections of the state and conducted an 
intensive program of research and 
study. The report of recommenda- 
tions has been made available. A sum 
mary of the findings follows: 

The School Problems Commission 
fully endorsed the philosophy found 
in the recommendations of the Cla- 
haugh commission and the governor's 
Advisory Commission. It went further 
and explained that the state should 
eventually provide a “good common 
school education” for the children of 
Illinois—a program which is decid- 
edly superior to the foundation con- 
cept. It defined a “good” education 
in terms of practices found in “well- 
organized, well-managed, and well- 
financed” schools of the state. Fully 
90 percent of the children are not now 
receiving this kind of an education. 

When translating this concept of 
a good education into costs of opera 
tion, it was found that the minimum 
expenditure would exceed $260 for 
each elementary and $360 for each 
high school pupil per year. The com- 
mission concluded that the foundation 
program falls far short of an adequate 
education and that the state should 
eventually support a system which is 
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“genuinely good, rather than essen- 
tially mediocre.” 

During the past year, the schools 
which conformed to the standards of 
a foundation program spent approxi- 
mately $180 for each elementary pupil 
in average daily attendance and $300 
for each high school pupil in average 
daily attendance. By setting the equal- 
ization levels at these amounts all 
schools which were organized and 
administered properly would be giv- 
ing their children an opportunity for 
a basic education. 

This program would cost the state 
approximately $178,000,000. If both 
grade schools and high schools were 
equalized at $180, it would cost $142,- 
000,000. These totals do not include 
the estimated $26,000,000 needed ior 
the four minor funds (transporta- 
tion, school lunch, special education, 
and vocational education ). 

It will be remembered that the 
Sixty-Sixth General Assembly ap- 
proved an equalization formula which 
provided a level of $160 for both ele- 
mentary and high school pupils, but 
failed to provide an appropriation suf- 
ficient to meet the program. It is esti- 
mated that in order to meet the 
present laws and pay $160 claims in 
full for the 1951-53 biennium, an ap- 
propriation of $125,000,000 would 
be required for the common school 
fund. The $26,000,000 required for 
the special aids would bring the total 
te $151,000,000 for the next biennium. 

In view of the financial problems 
which beset the state, and a reluctance 
to raise local taxes by increasing the 
qualifying rates, the commission be 
lieves that a program which would 
provide full payment of the $160 
equalization level would be a satis- 
factory advance for the next biennium. 
This is $20 per pupil short of the 
amount required to meet the founda- 
tion program. The commission further 
recommended a program which would 
speed up the processing of state aid 
claims so that payment will begin six 
months earlier by 1953. 

The Illinois Education Association 
is fully aware of the great advances 
that have been realized in state sup 
port of public education. It is deeply 
conscious and appreciative of the in- 
terest that has been demonstrated by 
the governor, commission members, 
and legislators in their efforts to bring 
to the children of the state a better 
system of education. 

However, in order to be just to its 
own principles and to advance the 
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welfare of the children it serves, the 
association is obligated to seek a level 
of educational opportunity greater 
than one which is avowedly Jess than 
“essentially mediocre.” The associa- 
tion will urge and actively support 
legislation guaranteeing an equaliza 
tion level of $180 for each high and 
elementary school pupil in average 
daily attendance for the coming 
biennium. 


Pupil Welfare Proposals 


In addition to the problem of estab- 
lishing a financial level adequate to 
support a foundation program for the 
schools of Illinois, the following pro- 
posals affecting pupil welfare will re- 
ceive legislative consideration during 
the current session of the General 
Assembly : 

1. To provide that in districts operating 
one-teacher schools the number of pupils 
that may be credited for state aid shall not 
exceed 30 in average daily attendance. 

It is quite evident that one-teacher 
schools with a high teacher-pupil ratio can 
never approach the realization of a founda- 
tion program. In some counties of the 
state, fully 40 percent of these schools have 
enrollments ranging from 30 to 50 pupils 

We find legal limitations upon school 
districts which operate with less than 12 
pupils, but there is no restriction upon 
the districts which operate one-teache1 
schools with a high pupil-teacher ratio: 
the pattern now is to deny the former and 
encourage the latter. Both conditions are 
unsound, economically as well as educa 
tionally. It is believed that enrollments 
can reach a point where diminishing educa- 
tional returns will be experienced. 

It is understood that the basic reason 
for the extension of the equalization level 
was to provide a way by which schools 
may broaden their educational services so 
that an acceptable minimum program imay 
be realized. The present formula fo 
equalization, however, has a tendency to 
encourage excessive enrollments in one 
teacher schools and may serve as an im 
pediment to the progress of proper re 
organization. 

2. To provide a minimum school year of 
185 days, including legal school holidays 
and days of institute 

3. To establish uniformity in the mini 
mum age requirement of compulsory at 
tendance and continuation school laws 
(now 14 years) with the 16 years age re 
quirement of the Child Labor Law. 

4. To provide that school districts main 
taining a kindergarten in a_ recognized 
school be given power, upon referendum, to 
use local tax funds for the support of 
nursery schools. It is recommended that 
state aid should not be granted to nursery 
schools until the present foundation pri 
gram is adequately financed. 

5. To provide legislation which will lib 
eralize the present teachers college scholar 
ship law: a) increase the value of scholar 
ships from $80 to $90; b) provide tha: 
scholarships be made available to students 
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who wish to attend summer school; c¢) 
provide scholarships immediately to hig! 
school graduates who complete their schoo! 
work in mid-year; d) give additional 
scholarships to high schools with enroll 
ments larger than 1000; e) permit a higl 
school graduate who does not enter colleg« 
immediately to claim an unused scholarship 
left from the year of his graduation; an 
f) extend the provisions of the teachers 
college scholarship law to graduates of 


junior colleges. 

6. To provide an excess-cost program 
for “trainable” but not “educable” children 
of retarded mental development. Such 
type of program proposed in SB 99 would 
be difficult to conduct in the public schools 
and would be very costly. Opponents of 
SB 99 point out that the merely “train 
able” type of child does not fit in witl 
common school educational programs afd 
should be placed under a public welfare 
program instead. 

7. To clarify the position of the junior 
college as a part of the common school 
system and provide state aid therefor 


Members of the School Problems 
Commission who are in the legislature 
will see to the introduction of bills 
subscribing to the commisison’s pro 
gram. The IEA will have bills of its 
own introduced pertaining to other 
items in teacher and pupil welfare 


Classroom Teachers 
Will Meet at Mills 


The eighth Classroom ‘Teachers Na 
tional Conference will be held at Mills 
College, Oakland, Cal., July 9-20, under 
the sponsorship of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Mills College 

Mary Virgiiftia Morris, president, and 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, and 
Lynn T. White, Jr., president of Mills 
College, will act as directors 

The conference offers an opportunity for 
classroom teachers to discuss new trends 
in education, to exchange ideas, to learn 
how other groups are meeting their prob 
lems, and to discuss organization plans and 
technics. 

The conference participants will meet 
each morning in general session to hear 
prominent speakers in education and na 
tional affairs. During the afternoons, 
they will meet in small groups to consider 
problems of special interest. Overseas 
teachers who are guests of the NEA will 
join in the study of world problems 

The theme for the conference will be 
“Individual Responsibility—United Sux 
cess.” Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit will be offered 
for those desiring it 

All resident participants will be housed 
in halls on the campus of Mills College 

Linens will he furnished 

\ fee of $57 (subject to increase due t 
rising costs) will be charged for meals 
room, and incidentals. An additional col 
lege tuition fee of $5 will be assessed t 
those who desire credit 

Registration blanks may 
writing to the NEA Department of Clas 
room Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


NW, Washington 6, D. C 
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By HASKELL ARMSTRONG 


State Editor ¢ Peoria Journal 


Establish a Clearing House 
for School Publicity 


The schools will benefit if they help Joe Blow of the Daily Blatter. 


- 1c relations between press and 
schools, it seems to me, falls into two 
classifications: direct, in which in- 
formation is obtained by the press 
from responsible school heads; and 
indirect, in which the press is forced 
to glean its information through devi- 
ous sources not always official or 
even authentic. 

For example: A child is fatally in- 
jured in a school accident. A re- 
porter calls the principal. The prin 
cipal tells him to get his informa 
tion from the superintendent's office. 
The reporter calls that office. A musi- 
cal soprano voice answers. 

“Superintendent's office, Miss 
Sparkle speaking, may I help you?” 

This reporter knows the office sec 
retary routine. He wants to drop it 
and pursue his own line, but he has 
orders to check all school stories with 
someone in authority. 

“May I speak to the superintend 
ent?” he asks. 

“I'm sorry. The superintendent is 
busy. Who is calling, please ?” 

“Joe Blow, Daily Blatter.” Joe 
awaits impatiently, fearful of the 
worst. 


The Brush-Off 


Again the soprano. “Oh, I’m so 
sorry, Mr. Blow. The superintendent 
left his office when I wasn’t looking. 
He’s at lunch, I think.” 

“Where does he lunch 7” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. He never 
tells me.” 

So Joe writes his story from the 
scant reports of the police and a 
couple of pupils who said they saw 
the accident. He beats his deadline, 
but- 

You know what usually happens in 
such cases. There are mistakes, ex- 
planations, corrections, a wave of 
rumors ; and everyone is sore. 
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Now, that is not exaggerated. | 
have been through similar situations 
in various Illinois communities. One 
doesn’t spend years directing report- 
ers without running into many such 
instances. A little common sense 
would have simplified the whole thing. 

The top authority should establish 
a clearing house for information for 
the press and should see that all 
matter for public use clears that office 
without delay. Evasion and subter- 
fuge only make confusion. 

If there be special elections for bond 
issues or land purchases, or other 
actions involving taxpayers’ money, 
the public should be fully informed. | 
think that in too many cases school 
board members, and often adminis- 
trators, resort to partisan secrecy to 
gain their ends when they might easily 
insure a more lasting public con 
fidence by being frank. 

If there be unfriendly criticism of 
the public school system today, it is 
hecause too many persons on the in- 
side have forgotten that it is the tax- 
payer on the outside who makes pos- 
sible any kind of public teaching. 

[ think one of the impediments to 
good relations between press and 
school is a contemptuous attitude 
some teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents have toward the need for 
public understanding. 

Principals, good ones from a scho- 
lastic standpoint, have told me that 
the inside of the school system is of 
no interest to the public. I could 
name officials who have told me in 
so many words that what is done by 
them is “nobody’s business.”’ 

Sut isn’t it somebody's business ? 
Isn't everything a public employee or 
official does, for which he is paid 
tax money, the public’s business ? 

[ will stand on the belief that a 
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newspaper publisher who is sincerely 
engaged in public service will main- 
tain the right to publish anything that 
involves public tax monies. Also, he 
will listen with attentive ear and sym- 
pathetic heart to any justifiable plea 
for a suppression of doubtful matter. 


‘Public’ Relations 


Public relations, as I see it, in 
cludes any act or expression by an 
individual within public sight or 
hearing. 

If that individual is a school teacher 
who tells third-graders that the most 
important item of their daily life is 
to change all their clothes from the 
skin out every day (and this a real 
incident), then I say that teacher has 
entered the realm of public relations 
and subjects herself to criticism for 
failure to recognize the frequently 
impossible standards idealists set. 

Another instance: In a community 
large enough for a substantial daily 
paper, the superintendent, the princi- 
pals, and the teachers make a point 
of telling the newspaper whenever 
they go out of town on school busi 
ness. Wouldn’t items about what they 
do every day to benefit pupils and the 
taxpaying public have greater value ? 

In another city the superintendent 
imposed a rule that no teacher or 
principal should speak to the news- 
papers or to the radio on any school 
problem. Is that good practice? 

The people of most Illinois com- 
munities are generous and consider- 
ate. I believe they are capable of 
sympathetic understanding of most of 
the problems of school administration. 
Why, then, hide the facts ? 

The unit school plan has accom- 
plished improvements in school-press 
relations where formerly 
there were a dozen persons of varying 


because 
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temperaments to deal with, the press 
now has to consult only one unit 
head. And most of the unit heads are 
forward-looking persons who consider 
the press for what it can accomplish 
toward advancing the school cause. 

I would like to call attention to one 
unit principal in my territory who 
makes it a practice to issue a neatly 
typed statement giving all angles to 
any controversial matter that arises 
in his domain. I have checked several 
of those press releases and I have 
yet to find any inaccuracies, any omis- 
sion of relevant facts, or any attempt 
to insert propaganda. It is a pleasure 
to work with that kind of man. 


Handouts 


I am aware of a trend in the mod- 
ern newspaper to forego original re 
search and accept “handouts.” I am 
of the old school which believed in and 
practiced digging out the real news 
in every situation. But there is much 
to be said for this new trend wherein 
a publicity agency delivers prepared 
copy into the publisher’s lap. Cost 
problems make the idea inviting. | 
believe the larger state schools are 
doing a pretty good job of this kind. 

Now, if I were on the other side 
(that is, in charge of press relations 
for a school), I first would take stock 
of myself. I would determine my own 
ability to answer the needs of news- 
papers, the radio, and other media. 

Then, | would take stock of the 
other feliow. I would determine how 
much I needed or wanted his help. 
I would study his point of view. | 
would learn his characteristics, his 
methods. I would examine his paper. 
study both its editorial and its me- 
chanical requirements. I would not 
content myself with just knowing 
that it used pictures. I would learn 
what subjects pleased. I would go 
even into the composition of indi- 
vidual pictures. 

Never would I offer a picture of a 
large group to a publisher I knew 
favored closeups of small groups. 

Never would I present a statistical 
table to an editor that I knew pre- 
ferred figures in story form. 

Never would I drag into controversy 
an editor I knew was averse to taking 
sides. 

Never would I let my handouts be- 
come time-worn or stereotyped. 

Never would I send a newspaper 
a mat without proper identification 
on the mat. Identification on a separ- 
ate sheet of paper is not enough. as 
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mat and paper often get separated. 
This same rule would apply to 
pictures. 

I would have some thought for 
neatness of copy. I would make it 
possible, insofar as I could, for the 
editor to send directly to his com- 
posing room the copy I offered. 

I would not be greedy about space. 
| would rather have five lines in each 
of a dozen papers than 60 lines in 
one. And I would make sure that 
when | sent out longer stories they 
were so constructed that an editor 
could cut them with no more effort 
than to lift his copy shears. 

I would not forget that good humor 
always tones press relations, in con- 
tacts by mail as well as in person. 
If I found opportunity to include in 
a press release a bit of a laugh | 
would do so. It might be about the 
fourth-grader who enthusiastically 
told his mother he had been over on 
the college campus watching the boys 
decorate the “maternity houses.”’ Or 
about the biology instructor who got 
his tongue twisted on amoeba and told 
how “Amelia” divided into two parts. 

I would get my mailing lists into 
good order. I would remember that 





material of city interest generally is 
handled by the city editor, material 
of statewide interest by the state 
editor, and sports by the sports editor 
Then I would learn what editors or 
department heads were more likely 
to use my material, and correct my 
mailing lists to cut off the dead wood 
I would try for key spots to blanket 
the territory I wished to reach. And 
I would make frequent revisions to in- 
sure efficiency. 


Human Values 


I would make opportuaity from 
time to time to get personally ac 
quainted with each editor in my area 
I would try to meet the persons who 
handle the copy and learn their likes 
and dislikes. And I would seek ac 
quaintance with the higher-up editors 
and publishers, for good will if for 
no other reason. Even editors are 
swayed by human values of acquaint 


ance. 
Finally, I would adapt to my own 
use a popular slogan which says. 
“Tell the truth attractively.” I would 
make my story so attractive that the 
editor would have to decide not 
whether to use it but when to use it. 





PLANNING FOR BOND ISSUES—how school and press people can help—was discussed at 
IEA-ISNU school public relations conference March 10 by William Fay of the Jacksonille 
Journal-Courier, Supt. J. Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon, and Supt. D. R. Blodgett of Jacksonville. 








GETTING AND KEEPING GOOD TEACHERS is also of concern to press and public. Leaders 


are Harlan Beem, Illinois Association of School Boards; Barbara Hill, Decatur Review; Arthur 
Adams, assistant state superintendent; and Supt. Paul L. Bone of Princeton. 









at 


PRESENTING SCHOOL REORGANIZATION was discussed by Supt. J. Russell Morris of 
Brown County Community Unit; William Brooks, editor of Mt. Sterling Democrat-Message; 
and Mrs. Minnie B. Flynn, Brown County superintendent. See story on page 317. 
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COUNSELING VERSUS ADVISING 


“We, as counselors, must do all that 
we can to solve the problems of these 
students,” said a school administrator 
counselor in a speech recently to a group 
of schoolmen who were meeting to dis- 
cuss mutual problems. 

True, guidance is based upon human 
need—upon the fact that human beings 
need help. However, counseling, as such, 
is not telling a person what to do. Coun- 
seling is not the solving of problems by 
the counselor. Rather, it should be a 
technique by which individuals are taught 
to think through their own problems to 
the point where they may be able to 
solve these problems as they arise. 

The proper aim of the counselor is the 
producing of new attitudes in the indi- 
vidual being counseled—attitudes which 
will give the latter an increasingly clear 
insight into his own problems. The de- 
sired goal is reached when the client is 
able to say to the counselor, “Now, I un- 
derstand my problem and am able to 
handle it myself. I understand my goals 
and am working toward them and am 
enjoying being independent of your help. 
I'll be better able te solve my own prob- 
lems after this.” 

It's easy to tell a person what to do. 
It is satisfying to the counselor to feel 
that he is giving good advice. But the 
good advice, as given, usually does not 
produce any lastingly good effects in 
the recipient of this counsel. The chances 
ire that if the advice is satisfactory he 
will call again upon the counselor the 
next time that a decision is to be reached, 
and so on, until the counselor is a verit- 
able crutch for the counselee, now unable 
or unwilling to make his own decisions. 

The counselor quoted in the first para- 
graph amply illustrated this when he 
told of a young man, now in another 
state, who phones him regularly by long 
distance for counsel with his problems. 
The speaker also told of another lad 
who calls him regularly at one or two 
o'clock in the morning, asking him to 
come to his office immediately to discuss 
a problem and tell him what to do. 


Of course the counselor should talk to 
these people, but he should help’ them 
solve their own problems; he should not 
solve these problems for them. The 
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point should not be reached that they 
are dependent on the counselor for their 
thinking; the counselor should, rather, 
get them to the point where they can do 
their own thinking and problem-solving. 
Otherwise, they will find themselves in- 
volved in an eternal series of frustra- 
tions dogging them to the end of their 
days. 

As an alternative to the too often 
counselor-centered approach to problems 
is the client-centered approach. In this 
approach the counselor is a sympathetic 
listener, as he is in the former, but he 
keeps his own personality and his own 
thinking submerged. The counselee is 
the one who has the problem, who must 
reach the decision as to the course of 
action to follow, and who must live with 
the decisions reached. 

In this approach the counselor ex- 
plores with the client the various courses 
of action and the results which will en- 
sue with the following of each possible 
course. Then the counselee, arriving at 
the decision himself as to which course 
he shall pursue, has not become depend- 
ent on the counselor for his thinking 
and is better able to arrive at future de- 
cisions alone. 


For Example 


A simple example of this may be in 
order. Shirley, a high school senior, told 
her father she wanted to skip school for 
a few hours next day to witness a circus 
parade. “The other kids are going,” she 
said. “Will you write me an excuse?” 

What would happen if she skipped, her 
father wanted to know. Perhaps noth- 
ing; perhaps she would be sent to the of- 
fice; perhaps she would be kept after 
school several afternoons; perhaps she 
might be sent home. 

“With all those things in mind, is it 
worthwhile to miss school?” the father 
wanted to know. Shirley was undecided, 
but she thought she would like to see 
the parade. The father wrote a note to 
the teacher stating what the youngster 
wanted to do, but not asking that she be 
excused. The next evening the inquiry 
was made, “How was the parade?” “I 
didn’t go,” was the reply. The father 
could have told her in the first place 
that she couldn’t leave school. In so do- 
ing, a certain disappointment and resent- 
ment would have been built up. Instead, 
she had a chance to think out her own 
problem and to arrive at her own de- 
cision. 

There may be times when a counselor 
is justified in giving his own opinions 
(perhaps only when a counselee ex- 
pressly requests an opinion). Even then 
certain caution must be exercised and 
opinions expressed judiciously, for al- 
most always there are alternatives to 
be weighed and considered, and the client 
should be the one to do the weighing and 
the considering. 

CaLvin S. SIFFERD, supervisor of coun- 
seling, Men’s Residence Halls, University 
of Illinois. 





American 


Education 


Week 


T. MAKE American Education Week 
the effective highlight it should be 
in your community schools’ public re- 
lations program, it is of primary im- 
portance to begin planning and 
organizing immediately. 

When Chairman Earl Hanson’s 
AEW subcommittee of the IEA pub- 
lic relations committee met in Chicago 
in late December, that fact was 
urgently pressed by the entire group, 
and they offered several suggestions 
which may help local chairmen get 
an advance start in keeping with this 
year’s theme, “Unite For Freedom.” 
NEA’s packets will be out in August, 
and they will be of great help with 
later arrangements. 


Lay Participation 


Sut if your community, city, village 
leaders, and other lay personnel are 
to participate—and that’s good public 
relations !—your local education as- 
sociation committee should invite 
PTA members and representatives of 
the American Legion and its auxiliary 
(original backers of the annual ob- 
servance along with NEA) to be 
active members of their group. 





And it will likewise be good public 
relations to ask other groups such as 
church societies, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and civic organiza- 
tions whether they would like to be 
sponsors even though they do not 
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Plan now 
to make it 
a success. 


By 

ALICE BARLOW 
Champaign 

Senior High School 

AEW Subcommittee 


IEA Committee on 
Public Relations 








—Photo by Joe Stocks, Urbana Courier 


PLOTTING BAND FORMATIONS for a football game, Director Verrollton C. Shaul and students illustrated both 
curricular and co-curricular activities of Champaign Senior High School for one of a series of AEW stories. 


serve actively on the committee. Some 
cities also include children on their 
AEW committee. 

These persons should be contacted 
as soon as the new officers and lead- 
ers of such groups are picked this 
spring. Then hold your first planning 
session and get their ideas and help. 


Suggestions 


The suggestions which follow are 
merely a report of some of the more 
colorful and meaningful ways of pre- 
senting the schools’ story, along with 
other more prosaic but also sound 
ideas which have proved workable 
and effective in Illinois cities and 
towns in the past. Details worked 
out by your committee to adapt the 
ideas to your community, to local 
needs and the local situation, will 
make them your own. 

If “live displays” in store windows 
are to be used, each school might be 
given complete freedom to dress its 
own window, or each school be as- 
signed a project, such as showing the 
growth of art from kindergarten 
through grade 12. In such a case, 
one school would be assigned kinder- 
garten art, another grade | art, and 
so on. 

Or one school might emphasize 
several phases of kindergarten work, 
and other schools grades 1, grades 2, 
and so on through. 

Displays of school work and proj- 
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ects are effective even though they do 
not have youngsters themselves at 
work in the windows. The same idea 
of growth through the years could 
be used. 

Cooperation of merchants is gener- 
ous if they are contacted early 
enough; again it’s emphasized that 
early means NOW! That and definite 
assignments to individual schools are 
vital factors for success. 

Having a speakers bureau is good ; 
but not all the speakers need to be 
teachers. Why not have some of your 
school children and other lay people 
in on this? Contact groups this spring 
when they are setting up their 1951-52 
programs so your speakers will not 
be frustrated by having no assign- 
ments! And coach your speakers to 
keep to the time limit set by the 
groups which invite them. 

Found very valuable for the con- 
tinuing good public relations benefits 
are business-industry-education days, 
which could be staged during AEW 
week. But the planning—for the 
schools going to industry and labor 
coming to the schools—should be done 
well ahead. 

Holding open house during classes 
is considered a good device, but warn- 
ings should be issued that that’s not 
the time for teachers to hold intimate 
conferences with parents about chil- 
dren. . 

In some communities, public re- 
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lations value is found in conducting 
open forums, with some about school 
activities, including teachers. adminis 
trators, special service personnel, and 
pupils from the junior and senior 
high schools, who answer questions 
put from the audience. Taxpayers, 
parents—eyeryone—is invited; and a 
While 


occasional gripes are expressed, 


good moderator is an asset 


bouquets for the schools’ efforts and 
accomplishments are more frequent. 

An educational fair—that is, a 
central display of educational exhibits 
might be shown 


in a vacant store, school gymnasium, 


and school activity 


or armory. Hobby shows might be 
sponsored during AEW week to at 
tract favorable attention 

Where possible, use of TV is sug 
gested; and a 15-minute recording 
might be made for use over loud 
speakers in downtown areas or at 
public meetings during American 


Education Week. 
Continuing Program 


A suggestion from the February 
meeting of the subcommittee was that 
the week’s daily topics each be used 
later as the theme for a month's sec 
tion of a continuing public relations 
program. But above all it was urged 
that all schools stress education as 
the first line of defense in preserving 
that for which our men and boys are 
fighting. 
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Vista-Dome cars will allow us to see the grandeur of the West we travel through. 


Take the IEA Train! 


Special tours to and from West Coast organized 


[. ISN'T OFTEN that we get a chance 
to kill three birds with one stone. 
But that is what the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association is giving you a 
chance to do with its three planned 
tours to the NEA convention in San 
Francisco in July. 

How? You attend the convention, 
you enjoy your choice of inspiring 
scenic trips, and you make a host of 
wonderful new friends along the 
Way. 

Everyone who rides the “IEA 
Train” takes the same direct route 
to the West Coast, with a choice of 
returning via the southern route 
through Los Angeles, El Paso, 
Carlsbad Caverns, and Kansas City ; 
via the northern route’ through 
Portland, Seattle, Glacier National 
Park, and St. Paul; or independ- 
ently by the direct route. 

The Chicago-to-Chicago cost of 
tour No. AB, with return via the 
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for delegates to the NEA convention and others. 


Direct route out, alternate routes for return. 


southern route, is $250 each for two 
persons to a lower berth, $260 for 
one person to an upper berth, or 
$270 for one person to a lower 
berth. 

The cost of tour No. AC, returning 
via the northern route, is $258 each 
for two persons to a lower berth, 
$273 for one person to an upper 
berth, or $291 for one person to a 
lower berth. 

Tour A, to San Francisco and 
returning independently, costs $188 
each for two persons in a lower 
berth, $195 for one person in an 
upper berth, or $201 for one person 
in a lower berth. 

If you care to sign up for one of 
these special tours, or if you wish 
additional information, write to the 
Illinois Education Association, 100 
East Edwards Street, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The cost of the tours includes the 
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round-trip railroad ticket from Chi- 
cago, all Pullman charges, most of 
the meals during the trip and the 
side tours, and the sightseeing trips. 
It does not include hotel accommoda- 
tions or meals in San Francisco dur- 
ing the convention, tips, or other 
purely personal expenditures. Rates 
are subject to change. 


Scenic Direct Route 


We leave Chicago’s Union Station 
the morning of June 28. Our first 
stop is Colorado Springs, where 
waiting cars will take us to the top 
of the breathtaking Royal Gorge. 
We use the Incline Railroad to get 
back down to the bottom and to our 
train. 

We can spend the afternoon view- 
ing the wonderful scenery we are 
traveling through, playing bridge, 
or just getting better acquainted 
with the other passengers. 
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ON OUR TRIP we will see Mississippi pano- 
ramas like the Palisades Park (1) north of 
Savanna, Ill.; the Royal Gorge (2) in Colo- 
rado; the Mormon Temple (3) in Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Glacier Park Hotel (4); Seattle, 
Washington, and Puget Sound (5); and the 
Golden Gate Bridge at San Francisco. 


Morning finds us at Salt Lake 
City. Sightseeing busses take us on 
the Historic Salt Lake City and Old 
Mormon Trail. We return in time 
for the organ recital at noon and 
lunch at the Hotel Utah. In the 
afternoon busses take us to the Utah 
Open Cut Copper Mine, where we 
will see the spectacular blasting, and 
to Bingham Canyon. From there 
we go to the Great Salt Lake, where 
we can take a splash in the buoyant 
waters. 

The next day, July 1, we travel! 
through the famous and _ scenic 
Feather River Canyon for about 
two hours. We arrive at Oakland 
Pier that evening and go by ferry 
boat to the Market Street Station 
and by taxi to our hotel. 

After the NEA convention is 
over, we start on our return trip 
July 7. The southern route stops 
first at Los Angeles, where our stay 
at the Biltmore Hotel is included in 
the cost of the tour. We go by bus 
through Beverly Hills and Holly- 
wood, where we pass motion picture 
studios, homes of the movie stars, 
UCLA, and the Will Rogers estate. 
The evening is left open for window 
shopping or visits to radio programs. 

On July 10 the train arrives in 
El Paso, where busses will take us 
to Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
for a tour of all the caverns open to 
visitors. That evening we can cross 
the border into the fascinating Mexi- 
can city of Juarez. 

We leave El Paso the next morn- 
ing for the last leg of our journey 
via Kansas City to Chicago. We ar- 
rive back home in Chicago at 3 p.m. 
on July 12. 


Northern Return Route 


Those of us who prefer the 
northern route leave San Francisco 
by ferry to Oakland. Our first stop 
is Portland, Ore., where busses take 
us on a five-hour tour up the Colum 
bia River to Bonneville Dam and 
the salmon hatchery. Stops will be 
made at the Sanctuary of our Sor- 
rowful Mother, Crown Point and 
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Dr. Glen Taylor, director of the hearing service in the new 
ISNU building, helps a student select an amplification unit. 


” HERS needed for the school 
districts which operate centers for ex- 
ceptional children under the “Illinois 
Plan” are a promise now that the new 
Special Education Building at Illinois 
State Normal University is com- 
pleted and ready for full operation. 

Constructed in two years by funds 
from a special legislative appropria- 
tion, the structure is the largest and 
most valuable building ever con- 
structed on the ISNU campus during 
the university's 94 years of service 
to teacher education. The front of 
the new building spreads a full city 
block, while center and east wings 
extend almost one-half of a block to 
the rear. 


Unique in Illinois 


The building, the only one in IIli- 
nois which houses facilities for the 
education of teachers for all types of 
handicapped children, cost $2,850,000 
to erect and furnish after rising con- 
struction costs made it impossible 
even to get a good start with the orig- 
inal appropriation of $976,000. It is 
the second major building completed 
on the ISNU campus since World 
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War 2. Two self-liquidating resi- 
dence halls, with total space for 316 
students, are under construction at 
this time. 

Recent and reliable surveys made 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion disclose that one out of every 
eight children needs a type of educa- 
tional opportunity which cannot be 
given in a regular classroom. Such 
children are called “exceptional” be- 
cause they are different from others 
of their age in speech, hearing, or 
vision, or in social, mental, or physical 
development. The degree to which 
they are different naturally varies 
from slight to serious, but nearly 
all are capable of being educated. 

During the five years since World 
War 2, the state legislature and 
public officials have done much to 
place Illinois among the leading states 
in opportunity for the 12 percent of 
school children who need more than 
can be given them in a regular class- 
room. The division for the education 
of exceptional children, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has the responsibility of encouraging 
and assisting all public school dis- 
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ISNU dedicates new $2,850,000 
building for training teachers 


for state’s exceptional children. 


By J. RUSSELL STEELE 
Publicity Office 
fllinois State Normal University 


tricts to provide special services, 
classes, and schools for handicapped 
children. 

Reports show that 55,000 children 
were served under the Illinois Plan 
during the school year of 1949-50. 
The size of the program has increased 
15 times during the last eight years, 
but state surveys indicate that not 
over one-third of the children who 
need special education are now re- 
ceiving it. 


Whom to Serve? 


Determining which children need 
instruction or services is the first 
problem. The local superintendent 
of schools is responsible for deciding 
which children should be admitted to 
special classes. The state superin- 
tendent’s office approves applications 
and authorizes the reimbursement of 
the local school district for the excess 
costs of operating special centers. 

Even though the forward-looking 
attitude of the legislature has done 
much for handicapped children, the 
program cannot proceed at a reason- 
able rate because of the lack of quali- 
fied teachers. Ray Graham, state di- 
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rector of education of exceptional 
children, recently wrote, “In the next 
few years, as school boards and citi- 
zens become interested in the Illinois 
Plan for their own school, the critical 
need for special teachers will increase, 
month by month.” 

The supply of teachers for handi- 
capped children in Illinois has always 
lagged far behind the demand. Be- 
fore 1946 many of the special teachers 
in Illinois had received their educa- 
tion at universities in other states. 
For example, Wayne University in 
Detroit and Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti were leaders in 
the preparation of teachers for ortho- 
pedic and sight-saving classes, Wis- 
consin State Teachers College at Mil- 
waukee became known for work done 
for the deaf and hard of hearing, and 
the Un: versity of Iowa prepared many 
of the teachers for speech correction. 

The direct appropriation for the 
construction of the new Special Edu- 
cation Building at ISNU was made in 
1947 when the state legislature real- 
ized that the lack of qualified teachers 
would be one of the primary blocks 
to progress. The larger new struc- 
ture, with space for a laboratory 
school for 300 children from kinder- 
garten through high schooi as well 
as a program for the preparation of 
teachers for all types of exceptional 
children, will make it possible for 
ISNU to lead the state in the output 
of qualified teachers for the centers 
operated under the Illinois Plan. 


Already in Use 


Located on the expanding west 
campus, the building is in the area 
which will some day include a new 
elementary school (which will adjoin 
the Special Education Building and 
use the.same gymnasium, auditorium, 
swimming pool, and cafeteria) and a 
new high school building. The build- 
ing was opened for limited use in 
September, 1950, and was fully com- 
pleted and equipped during the month 
of February, 1951. 

At present the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University program in special 
education, directed by Dr. Rose 
Parker, is operating for children who 
are physically handicapped, mentally 
retarded, partially sighted, deaf or 
hard of hearing, and those who need 
speech training. Dr. Parker has said 


The Dillon chair is used often by children who 
need special orthopedic equipment. Here it 
is adjusted by a student clinician before a 


speech education lesson on the “o" sound. 





that other services will be extended 
as soon as the space becomes avail- 
able. 

With a philosophy that it is good 
for usual and exceptional children to 
have daily contacts, four classrooms 
for kindergarten and elementary chil- 
dren are operated in the new build- 
ing. This program, directed by Mrs. 
Waneta Catey, building principal, 
now extends from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade and will be 
expanded to include grades seven 
and eight next fall. 


165 Enrolled 


There were 165 children enrolled 
for classes and services in the new 
building during the first semester. 
This figure does not include others 
from Central Illinois schools who 
come by appointment for physical 
therapy, hearing service, psychological 
service, and reading and speech train- 
ing. A visitor will notice. that the 
building interior seems much like that 
of a conventional elementary school, 
with the exception of the centers giv- 
ing special services. These include 
the above services as well as centers 
for art, crafts, home arts, music, and 
physical education. 

[he university students who are 
future teachers of special education 







































observe, participate in, and teach in 
both the regular classrooms and sp« 
cial centers. Conferences and work 
shops for teachers from the public 
schools are also to be held in the 
building. Workrooms, with coatrooms 
and storage space, have been provided 
for the university students, as well as 
a social room where visitors, staff, 
children, and student teachers may 
meet to share many experiences. Thx 
east wing, last to be opened, houses 
the staff of the university health 
Ssery ice. 

The dedication of the new build 
ing was scheduled for March 2 as 
the climax to a special three-day pro 
gram on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus. Ray Graham was 
the guest speaker at the first event 
the annual Founder's Day Dinner 
sponsored by the McLean County 
ISNU Alumni Club on Feb, 28. Pres 
R. W. Fairchild of ISNU spoke o1 
March 1 to members of the univer 
sitv’s Future Teachers of America 
group and FTA guests from other 
colleges and from high schools over 
the state 

\rthur 5. Hill, chief of the division 
of exceptional children of the US 
Office of Education, and Richard Hi 
Hungerford of the New York City 
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The summer reading program in the East Richland unit had a lot of interested members, including this group in Olney. 


uUnmtinter 


is a pleasant and worthwhile experience for 
the kids of East Richland Community Unit. 


tiie that education and train- 
ing should be a continuous program 
rather than one which lies dormant 
for three summer months, then 
springs to active life again come 
Sept. 1, East Richland Community 
Unit No. 1 is gradually building up 
a summer education program for its 
students. 

According to |. V. Krutsinger, 
superintendent of schools, the unit's 
summer offerings include: vocational 
agriculture, vocational home econom 
ics, diversified occupations, vocational 
building trades, music, and distribu 
tive education. 

This summer will be the first time 
distributive education and auto me- 
chanics have been included in the 
program. All others have been run 
ning at least one year. 


12-Months Teachers 


Most of the 13 teachers in the sum- 
mer program are emploved on a 12- 
months basis, with one month of va- 
cation. The schedule is set up to 
allow two free weeks as soon as school 
is out in the spring and two more 
weeks before classes resume for the 
fall term. However, teachers are 
allowed, if the students are willing to 
rearrange their schedule, to take the 
entire month at one time. 

The first step toward an integrated 
summer program for the rural centers 
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By CHRISTINE BROWN 


was taken in 1949 when library and 
recreational facilities were offered at 
the five rural attendance centers. 

The program was scheduled for one 
morning a week in each village from 
9:30 to 11:30. Miss Amy Fletcher. 
kindergarten teacher in Olney and 
part-time worker at the Olney city 
library, took charge of the story hour. 
She told stories, passed out illustrated 
hooks, and used many other little de 
vices to interest the children. For 
example, the day she told the story 
about the Gingerbread Boy, she 
brought little gingerbread boy cookies 
for the children. Strip films, records. 
and games were also used frequently. 

The school library books could be 
checked out at the end of each story 
hour and kept for one week. Since 
the idea of the program was to create 
an interest in reading and library 
activities, no fines were charged for 
hooks kept longer than the specified 
period. Good care of books was 
stressed, however. 

The attendance at the Olney schools 
was exceptionally high (By the end 
of the year there were too many for 
one teacher to handle satisfactorily. ). 
and at the rural attendance centers 
it was quite good considering the dis- 
tances the children had to come or be 
brought by other members of the 
family, who often were needed for 
farm work. 
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In the rural areas, some of the 
children came against odds. One 
mother, whose second-grade son was 
having difficulty with his reading, 
brought him seven miles. Through 
careful selection of books he was en 
couraged to read two books each 
week. He discovered that reading 
could be fun. 

Two girls living two miles from the 
school rode on a tractor with their 
brother on days when their mother 
could not bring them in the family 
car. There were others, too, like the 
older girl who had few chances for 
reading. She brought two younger 
sisters who could have come alone, 
and took books enough to read one 
to them every day. Miss Fletcher 
suspects that she enjoyed those books 
every bit as much as the youngsters. 


Adult Reading 


To promote reading among the 
adults who did not have free access to 
the Olney city library, an adult library 
project was started in each village. 
As an experiment, a small bookshelf 
of about 60 books, fiction and non- 
fiction, was placed in a store in each 
village. The system was set up on an 
honor basis, with each borrower writ- 
ing his name on a card and dropping 
it in a box. Thus the businessman 
was relieved from any responsibility 
and was far more willing to take the 
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bookshelf sn his store, even if he 
doubted its possibilities for success. 

According to Loren H. Allen, li 
brarian, every two weeks books were 
changed on the shelves, and a check 
was made for circulation and losses. 
At each check the circulation had in- 
creased and few, if any, books were 
unaccounted for. By the end of the 
trial period the merchants, some of 
whom had been reluctant to start the 
program, were asking to have the 
shelves left in their stores. 


Recreation and Work 


A recreation program was held in 
conjunction with this library and 
reading program. The school athletic 
director, W. H. Millspaugh, visited 
the outlying schools’ with Miss 
Fletcher. While she conducted her 
story hours for the younger children, 
he took a group of older youngsters 
outside for softball agd other sports 
activities, 

In the afternoon, Mr. Millspaugh 
worked with high school boys in base- 
hall. No skill was required for mem- 
bership on this summer team. All who 
were interested could play. Except 
for a difficulty in finding other sum- 
mer teams for competition, the sports 
program was a great succéss. 

The Olney Park Board already had 
a playground program in operation, 
so no recreation program was neces- 
sary for the city grade schools. How 
ever, the city story hours were excep- 
tionally well attended. 

The diversified occupations and 
distributive education programs both 
adapt very easily to a summer pro- 
gram. 

The students merely stay on at 
their jobs in the community on a 
full-time basis and the services of the 
counselor are made available at any 
time the student or the emplover has 
problems. 

The industrial education depart- 
ment feels that a summer program is 
particularly important, since tech- 
nological advances in the skilled 
trades constantly add to the need for 
as many training hours as possible. 

In fact, most of the industrial teach 
ers feel that the summer program may 
even be of greater value than the 
school-year program, as it is more 
nearly possible to simulate real job 
conditions when the student is under 
the one program all day instead of for 
one period or two. Those students 
who can, however, are encouraged to 
take full-time jobs during the summer, 





TRUE @ FALSE : 





Bowling is good for girls 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that lift- 
ing hear vw eights is nota good idea at 
“that time of the month.” 

Yet many young girls do themselves 
a lot of harm by playing strenuous 
games on “those days’’ because no one 
has ever given them a correct explana- 
tion of menstruation. 

Even for teachers, such an explana- 
tion 1s not always easy. So to help you, 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet called “Growing Up and Lik- 
ing It.” 

Packed with sensible advice, frank 
information and bright illustrations, 
this booklet covers the subject of men- 
struation so thoroughly that it’s been 
approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains the need for comfort, protec- 
tion and proper size in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the new, 
discreet-shape box.) 

For as many free copies as you wish, 


just mail coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

If you are planning classroom discus- 
sions of menstruation you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
Contains teaching guide, large anatom- 
ical chart, two booklets on menstrua- 
tion and cards for reordering more free 
material. 

Check coupon below for your free 


Modess Educational Portfolio. 


FREE booklet for each student! Send today! 


Name 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (¢ Mer good only in | S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-4, Milltown, N. J, 


copies of 


Educational 





City 


Address 








State 
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is on the job during this summer pro 
gram. 

The vocational auto mechanics 
group is planning a summer program 
for the first time this year. For the 
most part the boys have been work- 
ing on their own cars during the 
school year, but Superintendent 
Krutsinger and teacher Bernard J. 
Lance hope to get into some customer 
work so that students can be paid 
something in addition to earning an 
extra unit of credit. 


The East Richland schools have 
kept their music program going dur- 
ing the summer months for five years. 
not as a great concert band, but to 
give the children an opportunity and 
incentive to continue to grow mus- 
ically during the vacation period. 





ADULT READING was stimulated by placing 
bookshelves in village stores and allowing 
persons to sign for books on an honor basis. 


In the home economics and agricul 
ture fields, the summer project idea is 
of long standing, as it is in many 
other schools. 


as on-the-job experience 1s the most 
valuable type. 

For those in vocational building 

This summer program has resulted 
in much activity for the students. 
They have gained from the added 
hours of training and from worth 
while summer activity. The city 
library has noticed many more 
voungsters taking out books since the 


trades who desire to continue with a 
summer school program, the class 
house project is continued on a full- 
time basis. A nominal rate per hour 
is paid each student and charged off 
against the cost of the project. The 
regular instructor, G. Vern Petty, 
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The Vacation You Deserve 
at a price YOU CAN AFFORD 


Fly there on Delta —and get 98% pure vaca- 
==" tion, undiluted by long hours on the way. 

Enjoy at a fraction of the cost the same 
luxurious hotels and attractions that cater to the 
millionaire winter trade. Average summer tem- 
perature 81.3°. Budget trips to nearby foreign 
lands — Nassau, Havana, Jamaica. 


Millionaire Vacation includes: 

® Round trip by Deltaliner to Miami 

© Airport-hotel limousine 

@ 7 days and nights at a famous 
Miami Beach hotel 

@ Breakfast —in bed if you wish 

® Motor sightseeing, Miami and 
Miami Beach 

® Boat cruise of Biscayne Bay 


Write today for FREE 
1951 Full-Color Brochure 


Typical Fares from: 
Chicago — $153.20 Cincinnati — $130.80 
Atlanta — $97.10 Dallas — $182.30 
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inauguration of the story hours, and 
Miss Fletcher believes that those who 
come to her kindergarten in the fall 
after attending the summer story 
hours are more ready to come to 
school and far more at ease there. 

All in all, the 13 teachers on sum 
mer duty in the East Richland dis- 
trict are happy about the program 
and believe in its worth. 





BUILDING TRADES house-building project 


was continued full-time during the summer. 


Address Earns Award 


\ commencement address presented at 
Southern Illinois University by Pres 
Delyte W. Morris has been selected for 

fourth place award by the Freedoms 
Foundation. The foundation makes &50 
yearly awards in 19 different classifica 
tions ranging from cartoons to sermons 
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John W. Graham Is IEA Candidate 
For Teachers Retirement Board 





John W. Graham 


election of a membet 
of the board of trustees of the State 
Teachers Retirement System will be 
mailed to all members oi the system about 
the middle of this month, and must be 
returned to 405 Centennial Building, 
Springfield, by 10 a.m. May 1 in order to 
be counted. 

John W. Graham, 
tor at LaSalle-Peru 
School and a veteran of 
terms on the retirement board, is the 
official [EA candidate, having been en- 
dorsed by the Representative Assembly at 
the 97th Annual Meeting of the TEA in 
Chicago last December. 


Ballots for the 


social science instruc- 
Township High 
two four-year 


Opposed by Steel 


He will be opposed by Wade A. Steci. 
assistant principal of Leyden Communit: 
High School, Franklin Park. 

Mr. Graham is in his 29th year as in 
structor in the LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School and in his 23rd year o/ 
association with the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesh) 
Junior College. He exten- 
sion work in social sciences atid speech for 
the college. Previously he taught in 
country for two years and was 
a superintendent of village school systems 


is also doing 


schools 


for six years. 

Mr. Graham served for nine years on 
the state IEA legislative committee, and 
is currently on the state LEA public re 
lations committee from the Illinois Valley 
Division. He was on the executive 
of the Illinois Valley Division, and in 
1931 was its president. He has acted as a 
delegate to the IEA convention for many 
years, and to the NEA convention for 
three years. 

Mr. Steel taught in elementary schools 
for three years and in small high schools 
for two years, was superintendent ot 
Baylis Consolidated Schools for two years, 
was head of the science department at 
Leyden Community High School for 14 
vears, and has been assistant principal at 


board 
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trustees, 


Leyden for seven years. He was chair- 
man ot the finance committee of the Lake 
Shore Division of the IEA for six years. 

Members of the teachers retirement 
system elect two members of the board of 
one in each odd-numbered year 


Fred L. Biester, principal of the Glen- 
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bard Township High School at Glen Ellyn 
is the other teacher-elected member of th« 
present board. M. H. Detweiler of Zeigler 
and Paul A. Wilson of Springfield are 
members appointed by the governor, and 
Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, is the ex-officio 
chairman. 

The board is an administrative bod) 
functioning under state law. It is not a 
policy-forming body, and therefore 
not engage in legislative efforts except 
those pertaining to improvements ir 
ministrative procedure. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 





rg 


Easy-to-get for your community 


“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,’ says Ernest T. Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you'll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
‘Today 
it has a building with 
12 exhibit halls and 8 
acres of land. First were 


Museum began in one room. 





exhibits geared to young- 
sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, 

plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 
ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 


Teachers sent young 
artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 
lowed and art exhibits. 
Then came gem polish- 
ing and phetography classes, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 
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Other activities “grew”... week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; 


fun- 


dancing 
instruction and lively, 
giving square dances. 


ve, 





Director Luhde tries an) 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now 
has an official U. S. 
Weather Bureau Co- 
operating Station with daily weather 
astronomy 


broadcasts. He tried an 


class. Now has a little planetarium. 


If Further Interested—Museum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 


showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $/ a year postpaid. Just write 
STAMFORD Musrtum, Courtland Park, 


Connecticut. 


ns GENS 
se 


Stamford, 
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SPEAKERS TABLE for FTA Day at ISNU included, left to right, Wendell C. Kennedy of the IEA, 


FTA organizer; Mrs. Fairchild and Pres. R. W. Fairchild of ISNU; and leaders of the McMurry 
FTA chapter at ISNU: Howard Burns, president; Shirley Unger, vice-president; Elma Fahs; 
Louise Bailey, treasurer; Eldon Scriven, past-president; and Ruth Huggins, sponsor. 


Future Teachers Have Tieir Day at ISNU 


\bout 80 members of high school and 
college FTA groups attended activities 
on Future Teachers of America Day 
March 1 during the three-day program 
leading up to the dedication of the $2,850, 
000 Special Education Building at Illinois 
State Normal University. 

Visitors registered from Greenville Col 
lege, Olivet Nazarene College, Bradley 
University, Millikin University, Central 
Missouri State College, and Chicago 
Teachers College, and from the Clinton, 
Morris, and Bloomington high schools 

The program consisted of a luncheon 

dinner meeting, teaching demonstrations 
in the new building, and talks by Dr 
Stanley S. Marzolf and Pres. R. W. Fair 
child of ISNI 

President Fairchild, speaking on “Edu 
cational Bill of Rights for Children of 
1951,” pointed out that since 1870 edu 
cation for children of secondary school 
‘we has been no longer questioned, and that 
now education must be made possible for 
all children of all people. He explained 
that the new special education program 
makes it possible for ISNU to train teach 
ers for all students 

“Teachers should take time to give 
‘service plus,’”’ he said. “They should ask, 
‘ls what I'm doing today making any 
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difference in my life, to the lives o 
others, to society ?’” 

Dr. Marzolf, who addressed the grou 
at an afternoon session following visits 
to the new building, said that education for 
the average child is not satisfactory for all 
children. He pointed out that the estab 
lishment of the special education program 
at ISNU will make it possible for more 
special education programs to be set up 
over the state. He warned that special 
education is not another kind of educa 
tion but a part of the regular public 
school system. 


Emergency Tax Bills 

HB 286-287 and SB 180-181 have passed 
both houses. The governor will probably 
approve of one set of the bills and thus 
enable many school districts to overcome 
the hardships brought about by the re 
cent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Bensenville case That decision would 
wreck many school budgets unless success 
ful referendums are held before time to 
make levies for next year 

These new bills if approved will enable 
a board to call an election prior to Sept. 1 
to raise the educational rate by a single 
referendum from the existing rate to the 


highest rate permitted by law 
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BRADLEY HOLDS FTA 
LEADERSHIP MEET 


\ two-day state leadership conference 
for Future Teachers of America was held 
at Bradley University March 2 and 3, 
with Bradley’s Louis P. Benezet Chapte: 
of FTA as host. Persons attending ex 
pressed the hope that other college chapte1 
may consider similar meetings next year 

“How May | Become an Effective Group 
Leader ?” was the theme of the conference, 
the program for which was arranged by 
Ralph Wright, Bradley graduate student 
and instructor, and John Jenson, president 
of the Benezet Chapter. Mr. Wright 
opened the Friday morning session with a 
concise review of leadership qualities. 

A demonstration of group dynamics 
techniques was led by Wendell C. Kennedy 
of the Illinois Education Association stafi, 
after which the entire group participated in 
a discussion of future teacher problems 
Dr. Anthony Marinaccio, assistant super 
intendent of the Peoria public schools, 
gave an inspirational talk on “Red Blood 
in Education.” 

The value of the “our” (not “his” o1 
“my”) attitude in democratic group ac- 
tivity was stressed by Dr. Lloyd Rahn, 
associate professor of education at Bradley, 
during the Friday afternoon session. Mr 
Jensen demonstrated poor and good lead 
ership procedures. 

“What Is Expected of a New Teacher?” 
This question was discussed from six view 
points by a panel Saturday morning 

from a County Superintendent,” by Earl 
Ek. Downing of Peoria County; “—from a 
School Principal,” by A. Gray Adamson 
of Manual Training High School; “—from 
a School Board Member,” by W. C. 
Jacquin of the Peoria board of education ; 

from an Experienced Teacher,” by Miss 
Thelma Elson of Von Steuben School, 
Peoria; “—from an Eighth Grade Stu 
dent,” by Joan Braungel of Whittier 
School, Peoria; and “—-from a Third 
Grade Pupil,” by JoAnne Seamon, also of 
\ hittier School. 

Dr. Manley E. MacDonald, head of the 
Bradley education department, who acted 
as chairman of the panel, summarized the 
qualities expected in a new teacher under 
seven points: 1) a love of children and an 
understanding of their problems; 2) a 
broad training in many fields of interest; 
3) fairness and impartiality; 4) being a 
teacher, not a pal; 5) a desire to teach; 
6) an interest in the total curricular day 

not merely the required hours in the 
classroom; and 7) being an example for 
children to respect and follow. 

After the panel, high school, college, 
and sponsors’ groups met separately to dis 
cuss ways of using the conference ideas 
in their local organizations. Marge Gar 
man of Pekin Community High School, 
vice-president of the Illinois Association 
of Future Teachers of America, presided 
over the high school group. Ray Sheffield 
of Illinois State Normal University, 
IAFTA treasurer, led the college group, 
and Miss Ruth Huggins, instructor at 
ISNU and state sponsor of IAFTA, met 
with the sponsors 

\ luncheon at Westminster Presbyter 
ian Church closed the conference 
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Conference Studies Role of Press, Radio, 
And School in Community Service 


(See pictures on page 305.) 

“The Role of Press, Radio, and School 
in Community Service” was the theme o 
the third annual school public relations 
conference held on the campus of Tlinots 
Staie Normal University March 10. 

Sponsored by the Illinois Education 
Association and ISNU, the conference 
attracted many press and radio repre 
sentatives, as well as educators, to the 


campus. 

Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary 
of the IEA, presided over the opening 
session, at which keynote talks were made 
by Bryant B. Voris and Earl H. Hanson 
Mr. Voris, who is editor of the Haterloo 
Republican and first vice-president of the 
Illinois Press Association, spoke of the 
necessity of contacting the “proper peo- 
ple at the proper time with the proper 
information.” Mr. Hanson, superintendent 
of schools at Rock Island, reminded that 
both the press and the schools are obli 
gated to the public. 

Section meetings followed the opening 
session. They dealt with school reorgani 
zation, planning for bond issues, de- 
veloping community spirit, teaching for 
citizenship, and geiting and keeping good 
teachers 

Principal speaker at the noon luncheon 
meeting was Harold A. Safford, program 


director of radio station WLS and presi 
dent of the Hlinois Broadcasting Associ 
ation. 

“Publicity is really just another word 
for education when used righth.” Mai 
Salford declared, and who, more than 
educational institutions, should be using 
education ?” 

An evaluation of the conference was 
made by C. Daniel Albrecht, managing 
editor of the Joliet Herald-News. ISNU 
Pres. k. W. Fairchild presided over the 
luncheon meeting. 


NISTC Summer Term 
Eight Weeks Long 


Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege will inaugurate its graduate program 
with the opening of the 1951 summer ses 
sion on June 11. The eight-weeks term 
Will close Aug. 3. 

The summer term will offer a_ full 
quarter's work in both undergraduate and 
graduate divisions, with seven departments 
participating in the graduate curriculum 

On the workshop program are the annual 
elementary principals and supervisors con 
ference, an educational exhibit of text- 
books and school materials, and the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Conference 


Legislation Studied 
At IACT Workshop 
At Carbondale 


Current legislative proposals atlecting 
education were discussed at a workshoy 
held at Southern [linois University March 
3, sponsored by the southern division o1 
the Hhinois \ssociation al Classroom 
leachers, and Sil 

Irving I. Pearson, ILA executive sec 
retary, presented the legislative program 
of the IEA, after which group discus 
sions were held on pupil welfare legisla 
tion, teacher welfare legislation, school 
taxation finance, statutory provisions af 
fecting the teacher on the job, recommen 
dation of the School Problems Commis 
sion, and local education associations 

At the afternoon session, J. A. Mann, 
superintendent of schools at Lawrence 
ville and a member of the IEA board of 
directors, spoke. on “Public Relations 
Through the Classroom Teacher,” and 
Miss Ruth Ann White of Rockford gave 
an address on “The Importance of Local 
Education Associations to the IEA and 
NEA.” 

Dr. Charles B. Willard of SIU was 
chairman of the morning session, and 
Miss Agatha White of Murphysboro, 
[ACT director, was chairman of the af 
ternoon session. Sen. Robert Young of 
Hurst was one of the discussion group 
consultants 














Records. 


real feeling for music. 


Jhree Popular Flementary Soru0cs 


Used in schools all over the country 


-THE GINN BASIC READERS 


\ complete reading program for Grades 1-6, praised by teachers everywhere 
for “interesting story content,” “colorful illustrations.” 
vocabulary” and many other outstanding features. 
ability are continually developed through a unique vertical organization. 


-TIEGS-ADAMS 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


\ series that integrates history, geography, citizenship and other subjects 
into a cohesive and well-rounded program. Gives guidance in co-operation. 
social living, and democratic procedures. Brings the American way of life 
to pupils in understandable terms and concepts. Books I-VI are now ready. 


“OUR SINGING WORLD 


Pitts-Glenn-Watters. The news series that combines sound teaching with emphasis on 
Delightful songs, rhythmic games. provision for instruments. 


Ginn and Company 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


MISS DOROTHY E. ARMSTRONG, Elementary Consultant, IIlinois 


“carefully graded 
All aspects of reading 
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YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


Important New Social Studies Texts 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


ROTH HOBBS GREENLEAF 


A new high school social studies text 
combining world civics, global geography, 
vocational 


consumer economics, and 


guidance, 





BOSSING MARTIN 


A new senior high school problems book which 
develops effective techniques in solving a wide 


variety of meaningful problems. 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

















WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1951 


Six Weeks—June ILI to July 20 Five Weeks—June 18 to July 20 
Most Advanced Courses 
Five Weeks—July 23 to August 24 for Teachers 
Eight Weeks—June 11 to August 3 
Art School Courses and Many Engineering School Courses 


Extensive offerings of undergraduate, graduate, and professional courses leading 
to Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor's degrees and to satisfying certification 
requirements. 


WORKSHOPS 
Economic Education 


Remedial Reading (in cooperation with St. Louis Public 
Schools and St. Louis University.) 


June 25 to July 20 
June 18 to July 6 


Eight-day Intensive Course in Time and Motion Study; Clinical 
Practice in Basic School Subjects: Demonstrations and Prac- 
tice in Corrective Speech; Librarianship and Music Courses; 
Art Courses; Lectures by Prominent Educators. A conference 
on education of Exceptional Children is planned. 


Special Features: 


Dormitory Facilities should be reserved immediately. 


Recreation: Outdoor Municipal Opera; Little Symphony Concerts; Major League 
Baseball; Shaw’s Botanical Gardens; Forest Park; St. Louis Art 
Museum and Zoo; Mississippi River Boat Rides. 


Registration: June 7, 8,9 until noon: July 20 and 21 until noon (second session). 
Bulletin available. 


Write to Stephen C. Gribble, Director of Summer School 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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Hainds Is New Director 
Of NISTC Graduate School 





—Photo by Cry-Dun, DeKall 


Dr. J. R. Hainds 


Director of the new graduate school at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
is Dr. J. R. Hainds, who since 1939 has 
been a professor in the English department 
of the college. 

lr. Hainds has been both a division and 
state delegate for the Rock River Division 
of the IEA during the past eight years, 
and is now a member of the division legis- 
lative committee. He was the first presi- 
dent of the DeKalb Education Associa- 
tion organized three years ago. His aca- 
demic background includes election to Phi 
Beta Kappa, a Noyes Scholarship at Shurt- 
leff College where he did his undergraduate 
work, and a _ university scholarship at 
Northwestern University where he took 
his master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

\ student of John Stuart Mill, Dr 
Hainds collaborated in a bibliography of 
the writings of Mill, and has contributed 
two articles on Mill, “J. S. Mill and the 
St. Simonians,” and “J. S. Mill’s Exam- 
iner Articles on Art,” to the Journal of 
the History of Ideas. 

Dr. Hainds is a product of the grade 
and high schools of Kewanee. He formerly 
taught and directed debate activities at ] 
Sterling Morton High School, and came to 
NISTC from the Northwestern University 
English staff. He has been acting as Eng- 
lish consultant in the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, working 
with the staffs at Waukegan, Streator, 
and DeKalb high schools. 

The graduate program at Northern will 
open with the summer session June 11. 


Colby Joins SIU 


Dr. Charles C. Colby joined the faculty 
of Southern Illinois University on Feb. 1. 
Dr. Colby is professor emeritus of the 
department of geography of the University 
of Chicago. He served as chairman of 
that department for more than 30 years 
before retiring last year. At Southern 
Dr. Colby will teach a course entitled 
ocean, trade, and transportation. 
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—Photo and article by Swanson School Photo Service, Moline 


FAMILY OF TEACHERS—Six in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Burden of Tampico are 


teachers in Illinois city and rural schools. 


From the left are: Rita and Charles R. Burden, 


Chicago; Mrs. Mary Burden Foley, Rock Falls; Mrs. Theresa Burden Rank, Morrison; Miss 


Bernadine Burden, Tampico; and Mrs. Margaret Burden Spears, Tampico. 


The recent wedding 


of Theresa was the occasion for this reunion. Mrs. Spears has been teaching 16 years, the 
longest period of the group, and Mrs. Rank is the youngest in point of service with two years 
in the profession. The combined teaching experience of the family totals 42 years. 


Conference on Youth 
And Community Service 
Set for April 18-20 


“nr 


Today’s Individual” will be the theme 
of the 20th annual Conference on Youth 
and Community Service, April 18-20, at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

The Illinois Education Association has 
again been invited to serve as a co-sponsor, 
along with approximately 75 other organi- 
zations and agencies interested in the 
problems ot young people and community 
development. The conference is presented 
annually under the joint auspices of the 
state Division for Youth and Community 
Service, Department of Public Welfare, 
and the Big Brothers and Sisters Associ- 
ation of Illinois. 

Because of the organization of several 
special interest groups on a statewide basis 
as a result of recent conferences, and the 
desire of these and other organizations 
to hold annual meetings in conjunction 
with the conference, the conference will 
cover three days instead of two. 

Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary 
of the TEA, is program chairman. Plans 
are being made by a representative com- 
mittee of co-sponsors. 

All sessions (except for special lunch- 
cons and banquets) will be open to the 
public without cost. 


Physics Teachers May 
Win GE Fellowships 


Illinois teachers of high school physics 
will have an opportunity to win General 
Electric science fellowships for 1951 at 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Fifty of the all-expense fellowships 
will be awarded for a special six-week 
program at Case June 25 to Aug. 3. 

The fellowships, now being offered for 
the fifth consecutive year, are awarded in 
recognition of excellence in the teaching 
of high school physics. County school 
superintendents and high school principals 
are being invited by Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, 
acting president of Case, to nominate one 
teacher or more for these awards. Nomi- 
nees must be experienced secondary school 
physics teachers who hold a college degree 
representing substantial undergraduate 
courses in physics and mathematics 
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ART SUPERVISORS 
WILL CONFER AT UI 


A conference for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers and supervisors of art 
will be held at the University of Illinois 
in. Urbana Friday and Saturday, April 13 
and 14, in connection with the 1951 Fes 
tival of Contemporary Arts. 

It is sponsored by the U. of I. College 
of Education, in cooperation with the 
Illinois Art Education Association and 
the U. of I. department of art. 

Activities will begin at 8 p.m. Frida: 
with the showing of two operas produced 
by the Illini Theatre Guild—“The Ol’ 
Maid and the Thief,” and “The Impre 
sario.” Registration will be at 112 Gregory 
Hall Saturday morning, from 8:15 to 9 


General Session 


\ general session will be held ther« 
from 9 to 10 a.m., presided over by Mis: 
Norma L. Riehl, supervisor of art for th« 
Decatur public schools and president o° 
the Illinois Art Education Association 
Talks will be given on “The Scope of 
the 1951 Festival,” by Mrs. Leah F 
Trelease, associate professor of English 
and coordinator of the Festival of Con 
temporary Arts at the U. of I.; and on 
“Art Education Today,” by Dr. Viktor 
Lowenfeld, chairman of the division of art 
education at Pennsylvania State College. 

From 10 a.m. to noon there will be 
demonstrations of various art techniques 
by members of the U. of I. department: 
of art. These include: graphic techniques 
Lee Chesney; encaustic painting, Warre: 
F. Doolittle; still-life painting, J. Willian 
Kennedy; sculpture, Marvin Martin; ad 
vertising design, Raymond Perlman; meta’ 
work and jewelry, Arthur Pulos; indus 
trial design, Tames R. Shipley; and cera 
mics, Bacia Stepner 

A luncheon will be held at the Illin 
Union building from noon to 1:45 p.m 
Harold A. Schultz, associate professor of 
art education, will preside. Dean Willard 
B. Spalding of the College of Education 
will speak on “The Place of Art in Gen 
eral Education.” 

At 2 p.m. a tour of the 1951 exhibition 
of contemporary American painting in the 
gallery of the Architecture Building will 
be conducted by Dr. Allen Stuart Weller, 
head of the department of art 
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A FULL 
REFUND 
ON YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





Neither Fire, Flood, nor Forgetfulness 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
of your National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. If they are lost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Spendable everywhere. 
Cost 75c per $100. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


| Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 311) 


school system were the leaders at a 
March 2 conference for visiting teach- 
ers of exceptional children. 

The dedication ceremony, held in 
Capen Auditorium the evening of 
March 2, featured Teachers College 
Board and state officials along with 
university representatives. Mrs. 
Tracy of Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Sherwood Dixon of 


Spencer 
and Lt. Gov. 
Springfield were the principal speak 
ers. Supplementary activities included 
tours of the building and the publish 
ing of an illustrated dedication bro 
chure. 





It's easy and inexpensive to add 
an exciting treat to such occa- 
sions as the last school day—with 
Swank-rented films. There are 
over 500 up-to-date 16mm feature 
titles from which to choose—some- 
thing appropriate for such an 
all full-length Hollywood 


event... 


features. 


Swank experience is available to 
assist you in planning your pro- 
grams if you wish—for groups of 
every age. 


irr 
| oe CTUR 
Eos! ‘TION 





ry 
Ray 5 Swrant 
JOTION FICTORES In 


EQUIPMENT in the new Special Education 
Building at ISNU includes (left) microphone 
and special earphones for speech classes, 
(center) a spacious workroom for college 
students majoring in special education; and 
(right) special books with large type, and 
adjustable magnifying glasses (behind desk) 
for reading regular type. 


Loan Fund Established 


Mrs. c“ 
ern Illinois State 
college $500 for a loan fund in the mem 


Rk. Crabb, an alumna of West- 
College, has given the 
ory of her husband, who also was grad- 
uated from Western. Mr. Crabb, prior to 
his death in June, was editor of the 
WeDonough County 
other weekly papers. 


Times and_ several 


PLAN A 
MOVIE 


FROM SWANK 


Whether for pure entertainment 
or as an educational supplement 
during the school year, plan now 
to schedule your Swank programs. 
Just give us your date, enrollment, 
and age level we will select a 
top-notch “kid-pleaser”. Or, if you 
prefer. write for your copy of the 


SWANK CATALOG. from Amer- 


ica’s finest film rental library. 





Phone: PArkview 3630 











Sin, 


614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 


OY vole co 
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EISC GRAD PROGRAM 
BEGINS THIS SUMMER 


Graduate study, and a program for the 
degree of master of science in education, 
were announced recently by Dean Hobart 
I’. Heller of Eastern Illinois State College 
Courses for the advanced degree will be 
offered for the first time in the summe1 
term which begins on June 11. 

The aim of the graduate program, as 
announced by Dean Heller, is the sig 
nificant advancement of the professional 
and personal competence and scholarship 
of individuals desiring careers in public 
education. This growth is to be achieved 
through courses and independent study 
suited to the level of maturity of college 
graduates. 

Any graduate of an approved college 
with a bachelor’s degree earned in a cur- 
riculum of at least 120 semester hours may 
take the advanced courses. A prospective 
student should file an application and 
transcripts of all undergraduate work with 
the registrar at least 30 days prior to his 
first registration if he plans to petition for 
admission to candidacy. A student who 
does not plan to apply for admission to 
candidacy, but merely wishes to take some 
advanced work, should file an application 
and a letter from the registrar of his 
undergraduate college certifying the grant- 
ing of the bachelor’s degree. 

The plan of studies includes basic 
courses in education, courses in the stud 
ent’s subject-matter field, and courses for 
the advancement of the cultural level of 
the mature individual. 

Additional information on the require 
ments for graduation and admission to 
candidacy for the degree of M.S. in Ed 
may be secured by writing to Miss Blanche 
Thomas, Registrar, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Ill 


Science Association 
Elects Dr. Bennett 

Dr. Mary A. Bennett, head of the de- 
partment of biological science at Western 
Illinois State College, has been notified 
of her election as a fellow of the Ameri 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, whose headquarters are at Wash 
ington, D.C 

She was unanimously elected into mem 
bership upon recommendation of Sigma 
Delta Epsilon, graduate women’s honorary 
science fraternity 
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Scholarships Offered 
To Workshop on Finance 

The committee on family financial se 
curiiy education through its chairman, Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, is inviting educators to 
participaie in the second graduate work 
shop on family financial security to be held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, June 27 
to August 10, 1951. 

Dr. Hunt, who is also general superin- 
tendent of schools for Chicago, is asking 
superintendents of public school systems 
and heads of teacher-education institutions 
throughout the United States to nominate 
qualified teachers and staff members for 
scholarships. 

The workshop will be open to 40 par- 
ticipants this vear as compared with 32 in 
the inaugural last year. Tuition scholar 
ships and travel allowances will be granted 
to the 40° successful candidates who will 
lhe chosen according to geographical dis 
tribution and according to the nature ol} 
their curricular and professional interests 

Nominations should be sent to Dr. EK. D 
Grizzell, Dean, The School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
who will also provide announcements 
giving details of the workshop. 

This year’s workshop will provide in the 
forenoon for lectures and discussions in 
such areas as budgeting, life insurance, 
general insurance, social security, savings 
programs, borrowing and buying on credit, 
home ownership, investments, and other 
phases of financial planning. In the after 
noon there is to be work in the curriculum 
laboratory on the development of teaching 
units 

The workshop is an important part of 
the committee’s long-range program for 
developing more effective teaching in thx 
secondary schools on the basic principle 
of personal and family financial security 
The program is being developed with the 
cooperation of the Institute of Life In 
surance. 


EdPress Yearbook 
Lists Periodicals 


The 1950 Yearbook of the Educational 
Press Association of America, just re 
leased, lists in 44 classifications 807 educa 
tional periodicals, and is useful to people 
who want to read and write in the field of 
education. 

It includes also lists of educational 
periodicals in other countries around the 
world. It is available at $1 per copy from 
the Educational Press Association of 
America, 1201 Sixteenth Sireet, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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UI Publication Lists 
Military Information 
For High School Youth 


Sources of up-to-date and valuable in 
formation on the draft status and oppor 
tunities for military service of interest t 
high school youth have been listed tn the 
current issue of Labor-Management Ke 
lations published at the University of 
Illinois. 

Listed are films, pamphlets, and maga 
zine articles dealing with the = situation 
faced by the high school student and the 
choices open “insofar as a choice is opet 
to him.” Readings listed include the an 
swers to such questions as “Who works?” 
“Who fights?” “What is the role of public 
education in the defense program?” and 
“What is the latest draft policy for stu 
dents ?” 

Other sections deal with careers in the 
armed services and with universal military 
training 

Prepared jointly by the U. of I. Colleg: 
of Education and the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Labor-Manage 
ment Relations is distributed free of charge 
to high school principals, libraries, and 
teachers of social studies in Illinois schools 


285 Attend Illinois 
Breakfast at AASA 


Two hundred eighty-five persons at 
tended the Illinois Breakfast at Atlantic 
City Feb. 20, during the Feb. 17-22 meeting 
of the American Association of School 
\dministrators. 

Eugene Mellon of Champaign, president 
of the Illinois Association of School Ad 
ministrators, was toastmaster at the break 
fast, and Vernon L. Nickell, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, was the chief 
speaker. Jesse Stuart, well-known author 
who was a featured speaker on the gen 
cral AASA program, also spoke to the II- 
linois group. Miss Edith Wentworth gave 
greetings from the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, of which she is president 

Others at the speakers table included 
John Hollowell of Jacksonville, president 
of the Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers; James E. Pease of LaGrange 
and J. A. Mann of Lawrenceville, IEA 
board members; and Irving F 
IA executive secretary. 

\ number of Illinoisans participated in 
the programs for meetings of the AASA 


| earson 


and other groups. Herold C. Hunt, gen 
eral superintendent of Chicago schools, 


was a general session speaker 





TY SCHOOL, Southern Illinois University's new teacher-training school, will be ready 


for use in September. It will provide for 600 students from nursery through high school. 
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erm” THIS SUMMER 
Alaska Invites You to Enjoy 
The Vacation of a Lifetime! 





Picture yourself cruising sheltered 
waters of the majestic Inside Pass- 
age through a land of amazing 
growth and exciting history 

Enjoy a vacation highlighted by 
an endless panorama of colorful 
scenery. .and the relaxation and 
comfort of life aboard ship. Make 
this YOUR summer to see Alaska. 


} - 1 
_— ents — 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 


or mail this coupon today for full in- 
formation on your Alaska vacation. 


ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





ames eee 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room 10, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. we 


Please send me your new 1951 Cruise folder, 
with full information for my vacation 


4 
F 
NAME —_—_—_—_— 7 
i 
i 


R4 ADDRESS — 


CITY STATE 
eal 
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Your Greatest Values in 
Personally Escorted ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
8 and 10 Countries... 42 to 53 Days... Weekly Sailings 

@ Tourist Class only $1205 and up 

@ Cabin Class only $1420 and up 
‘ @ First Class only $1565 and up 

QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, GEORGIC from 
N.Y.—FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, SCYTHIA from Quebec 
Small Parties. Accommodations Limited. Reserve NOW! 
Don't delay! Write today for illustrated folders "V-51" 

















“OUR RELAXING ADVENTURE 
began on our Canadian Pacific 
train across Canada. Air con- 
ditioning... modern rooms... 
superb food! From Vancouver, 
cruised 2,000 miles up the 
Inside Passage in a sleek Prin- 
cess liner. A floating resort... 
sun bathing, deck sports, 
movies, dancing! At Skagway, 
Alaska, marveled at natives, 
totem poles... flowers, fjords, 
glaciers. And all this for as low 
as $150 round-trip from 
Vancouver.” 

FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes 
trips, Alaska cruises and trans- 

Pacific air service, see your 
local agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office. 




















A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
CHICAGO many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 
(Fully Accredited) College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 &. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Depaul FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 1 
VNIVERSITY 
a 


“SUMMER SCHOOL = 


eee ee | 














$22 April. 








Stewart Williams 





IEA photo by W. 


FROM SCOTLAND, Miss Margaret J. Pringle, 
headmistress of Campbellfield primary school 
at Glasgow, visits the IEA headquarters in 
late February and learns about the Illinois 
teachers’ retirement system from Wayne A. 
Stoneking, IEA research assistant. 

Miss Pringle is a former president of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, and was 
the first chairman of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession.. (She served on 
the “executive” from 1947 to 1949.) 

In the US as a guest of the NEA, Miss 
Pringle planned to visit in several parts of 
the country before attempting a study of a 
cross-section of education in Maryland. She 
was in Illinois Feb. 20-27, visiting the IEA, 
the Lincoln shrines, and the Pekin schools. 
She was a guest in the home of Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA executive secretary, and Mrs. 
Pearson, friends since the first delegete as- 
sembly of WOTP in Glasgow in 1947. 


Childress Directs NU 
University College 

Dr. Jack R. Childress, assistant professor 
of education, has been named director of 
Northwestern's University College — in 
Chicago 

As head of the University College, he 
will direct the coordination and expansion 
of facilities for evening studies on North 
western’s Chicago campus. The college is 
composed of the divisions of languages and 
art, social sciences, natural sciences; the 
education, speech, and graduate schools; 
and a first-year engineering curriculum 


ISNU Math Meet 

\ conference on the teaching of ele- 
mentary and secondary school mathematics, 
with sectional meetings for both levels, 
will be held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Saturday, April 14, from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. 

Principal speakers will be Prof. E. H 
C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern Univer- 
sity for the secondary level, and Prof. H 
G. Wheat of the University of West Vir- 
ginia for the elementary level. T. E. Rine 
of ISNU is chairman of the conference 
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Dry paint you 
“wipe on with a 
felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
“asily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
‘art gum. Medium tex- 


are 


eraser 0 
ture paper 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 


is recommended. 











BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 


George Fielding, Jr.; F. F. Varnas 











INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 






ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. CAT. BOX 125 
TERM BEGINS JUNE 25, 1951 
MICHIGAN AVE. AT ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 Weeks—6 Weeks—4 Weeks—2 Weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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School Secretaries 


To Hold Conference 


“Advancing the Efficiency of the Edu- 
cational Secretary” is the theme of a con- 
ference to be held at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana April 20-21, sponsored 
jointly by the UI College of Education 
and the Illinois Association of School 
Secretaries. 

Registration will begin at 5 p.m. Friday, 
April 20, preceding a banquet in the Illini 
Union building at 6 p.m. Harold ID 
Trimble of the UI College Education 
will preside at the banquet. 


of 

\ symposium, “The Superintendent and 
the Secretary Work Together,” will be held 
at 7:30 p.m. Earl P. Strong, director 
of the UI business management service, 


| will be chairman, and participants will in- 


Lois Wilson of Vandalia Com 
High School and Kathryn Wilson 


clude 
munity 


| of the office of the general superintendent 


| other 


of Chicago schools, secretaries; and J. I 
Buford of Mt. Vernon and John W. Eater 
of Rantoul, city superintendents of schools 
\. coffee hour will follow. 

A business session will be held at 9:15 
a.m. Saturday, with IASS Pres. Virginia 
Riley of Mt. Vernon presiding. At a 10:30 
a.m. general Dean Willard B 
Spalding of the UI College of Education 
will welcome the group, and talks will be 
given on “The Secretary as a Person,” by 
Miss Miriam Shelden, UI dean of women; 
“What's New in School Law ?”, by Harlan 
D. Beem, field secretary of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards; and “The 
DEFs of Illinois School Finance,” by Van 
Miller of the UI College of Education 
School record blanks sent in by secretaries 
will be exhibited 

]. Lloyd Trump of the UI College 
Education will speak on “Education in the 
Present Emergency” at a 1 p.m. luncheon 
at the University YMCA. There will be 
campus tours at 3 p.m. for persons intet 


session, 


ested 


| Driver Education 


Seminar Planned 


A seminar in driver education for college 
instructors and others interested in teaclie 
education will be conducted by the Uni 
versity of Illinois at Urbana April 23-27 

It will be under the auspices of the 
school of physical education and the di 
vision of wumiversity extension, and in 
cooperation with the American Automo 
bile Association and the Chicago Motor 
Club. 

Dr. A 
will be 
instructor, 
consultant 
structor. . 


E. Florio of the University staf 
seminar director and participating 
and Norman Key, educational 
for the AAA, will be the in 
Classes will meet for 
day in the Illini 


eight hours each 
Union building. There 
will be no tuition fee, and textbooks and 
materials will be furnished. En- 
rollments should be sent to R. K. Newton, 
713% South Wright Street, Champaign, 
and reservations should be made with the 
Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, by April 
13 
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Travel the Jlighways 


VALLE LL 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





teaws romance in its name... The 
Santa Fe Trail ...and for six decades it 
was a glamorous route which belonged 
to the days of the singing cowboys, of the 
mountain men, the traders and trappers, 
but also along its course came the long 
caravans of homeseekers and homelovers 
who remained to help build the West. 
In fancy you'll travel this and other 
famous trails as you drive along New 
Mexico’s fine highways, to famed 
scenic wonders and places of historic 
interest — Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, eight National Monuments and 
eighteen Indian pueblos. Each day you'll 
discover something new and strange 
and different; and too, you'll find 
yourself reliving many of the epochal 
events of more than 400 years of 
fascinating history in New Mexico. 
_@ “Stare now for your 
© Sygcandn oF tomorrow! 








AND WE'LL D You our 
FREE BOOKLETS D MAPS 
PRONTO! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 1471, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [([] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(Official Highway Map, (C] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 





NAME 

STREET 

city ZONE STATE 
@ PLEASE PRINT 
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Music Teachers 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credit Offered in 195] 


Summer Session Courses 
with 


PETER DYREMA 


Write us 


ments 


your needs and _ require- 


and we will help you plan 


your program 


Credits Certified By 
State Dept. of Education 


1// VM usic Courses Approved for 
Veterans Training 


MUSIC AND ARTS 
UNIVERSITY 


3801 West Pine Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 














TO THE 
NEA CONVENTION? 


Let us help you plan a perfect 


trip to San Francisco via the 
streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
Tour PC-1 includes highlights of 
the scenic West at low cost. 
Other NP trips to Yellowstone 
and Rainier National Parks, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Cali- 
: fornia. For free booklet. 
NLM = write: G. W. Rodine, 519 
UAE «Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Main Street of the Northwest 


















RETIRED? 
Answer BURG or answer FEY 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, Mew York 19, M.Y. 
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TAKE THE IEA TRAIN! 
(Continued from page 309) 
the Vista House, and several of the 
falls. 

We leave that night for Seattle and 
an all-day trip to Victoria, B. C. 
Tours in Victoria are available, but 
are not included in the price of the 
trip. Many will enjoy just shopping 
around, 

The next day we arrive in Belton, 
Mont., where we are guests at Lake 
McDonald Hotel. Our second day 
in Belton we leave by bus for an 
&5-mile scenic trip via Going-to-the- 
Sun and Blackfeet highways, over 
spectacular Logan Pass, to Glacier 
Park. While at Glacier Park, we 
take a bus trip to Two Medicine 
Lake, with a short stop to enable us 
to walk to the Trick Falls of the 
Two Medicine River. We can also 
enjoy a launch ride on the lake. 

We leave Glacier Park that night 
for our trip to Chicago via St. Paul. 
We arrive at Chicago’s Union Sta- 
tion at 8:15 a.m. on Friday, July 13. 

It was a wonderful trip, we en- 
joyed the convention, and we have 
made a number of new friends. 









FOR THE ASKING *** 


\dvertisers in Inninots Epucation prefer to 
send the booklets and other material offered 
directly to teachers or administrators. If in 
tended for use by children, the listing will so 
but the material should be ordered by 
write the 


indicate 
the teacher. 
directly or use the coupon below. 


To save time, advertisers 


31b. See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica is Greyhound’s newest wall mural 
Eight feet long, lithographed in full 
color. Shows nine outstanding, beautiful 
spots in America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. In 
cludes tour lesson topics. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


5lb. New Mexico, the Land of En- 
chantment is a 32-page illustrated book 
let. 


52b. Historical Trails Through New 
Mexico is an illustrated map, 17 by 22 
inches. 


53b. Official Highway Map of New 
Mexico (New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau) 


56b. Hawaiian vacation folders con 
taining complete itineraries, costs, etc.. 
are available through United Air Lines 
offices. 


57b. Folder describing teaching aids 
and classroom materials in air transpor 
tation. (United Air Lines) 


64b. Railroad Film Directory — A 54- 
page illustrated guide describing ap 
proximately 200 motion pictures and 
slidefilms. Gives addresses of railroads, 
industrial firms, or commercial distribu- 
tors from whom films may be borrowed, 








You'll find pleasure and profit in 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY'S 
1957 Summer Session 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 11-JULY 20 


SECOND: JULY 23-AUG. 24 





nationally known visiting professors; 


interesting workshops and conferences 





and lakes 


a pleasant campus, near scenic parks 





courses leading to graduate and 


undergraduate degrees in: 
EDUCATION e 
LIBERAL ARTS e@ 
MUSIC e 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PHARMACY e@ 
ART e@ 


LAW 


DRAMA e-— BIBLE 





Admissions Counselors, 
Drake University, 





For summer session catalog, write to 


DES MOINES 11, IOWA 
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CLOUD HIGH—COOL 


Snowbird 
Mountain Lodge 


In the Great Smoky Mountain: Region 
elevation 2800 ft.) 

e Breath-taking mountain panorama! 

Complete seciusion from workaday 

worries! Spacious modern rooms for 

35 guests — delicious food — delightfully 

informai 

@ Perfec. spot for honeymooners, busi- 

ness anc professional! people, small 

conference groups and clubs. 

e Stream and lake fishing, hiking, 

swimming, shuffleboard, badminton, 

etc., or just plain laziness. 

e@ Conveniently situated for scenic trips 

to Great Smoky Mountains National 

Park, Fontana Dam, Joyce Kilmer 

Forest, Nantahala Gorge, etc. 

For folder and reservations, write 
SNowsirp Mountain Lopce 
Joyce Kilmer Forest Road 

Robbinsville, N.C. 


aT oP ee ee ed dd) el eee 





















ESCORTED 
10 lJ RS Te Californie, Colorado, Glo- 
cier, Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce, 
Pacific North West, Canadian 
Rockies, Black Hills, Dude Ranch, Alaska, 
Hawaii, NewYork, New England, E.Canada, 
Gaspe, Smoky Mt's., New Orleans, Florida, 
Ozarks, Mexico, Bermuda. 
17th Annual Escorted Tours 
Travel through 13 countries of 
Evrope by Motor Coach. See 
Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, 
Assisi, Paris, 
London, Dublin . $1245 up 
describing all tours or individual 
folders free on request. 


Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,3.D.,Mgr. 
VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


CHICAGO 3 


Folder T 











S59 EAST MADISON ST 





TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Delightful Summer Vacation 
4 Hrs. College Credit 
- 
Spanish, History, Art, Silversmithing, 
Dancing, etc. Field trips to the most 
interesting spots in Mexico. Two summer 
sessions, four weeks each: June 19-July 
16; July 26-August 22. Interlude of Study 
and Travel at a very low cost. For 
further information and_ registration: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Wichita, Kansas 


MEXICO—— 








TEACHERS! 
ART AND HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


We specialize in individual handicraft 
which are suitable for classroom work in all 
grades Also good quality art and school supplies 
Write for literature 


E & E Craft Supplies, 2308 N. Raynor Ave., Joliet, Ill. 


projects 








INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 


Caribbean cruises, Inside Passage cruises to Alaska, 


trips to Mexico, California and the Canadian Rockies. 
For full information, write or call: 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL HOUSE, Incorporated 


109 North Wabash Avenue—Chicago 2, Illinois 
Telepkone — FRanklin 2-2235 














»N 


Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 


Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
tducators, Students, enjoy memorable experiences 
mi learning and living! Courses in Spanish Lan 
guage, Art and Culture, at their source plus 
recreational program 

For details, write now to: 


SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 
S00 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 
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rented, or purchased for school us« 
Nearly all films listed are l6mm. In 
dexed by subject and by title. One to a 
teacher. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


66b. Planning Your Holiday in Miami 
and Miami Beach is a well-illustrated 60- 
page book with cross-indexed maps of 
where to stay, places to see, things to 
do to fit any purse, what to wear. (Delta 
Air Lines) 


67b. Folder on a 12-day round-trip 
cruise to Alaska, with suggestions on the 
cities to be visited. (Alaska Steamship 
Co.) 


68b. The Tar Heel State is a well 
illustrated 20-page booklet touching the 
high points of North Carolina’s history 
and its present day opportunities for 
work or play. (North Carolina Depart 
ment of Conservation and Development) 


69b. Miami Air Cruises tour folder, 
illustrated in color photos, details what 
you pay and what you get on a seven- 
day packaged vacation. (Delta Air 
Lines) 


70b. Summer Tours to Western Won- 
derlands is illustrated in full color. Its 
64 pages are packed with well-organized 
plans for seeing as much of the west as 
you wish to spend in time and in money 
(Chicago and Northwestern Railway) 


71b. Illustrated folder describing 51 
tours to Europe, South America, Hawaii, 
Bermuda, the West Indies, California, 
Colorado, New York, New England, 
Eastern Canada, Pacific Northwest, New 
Orleans, Florida, Yellowstone, Smoky 
Mountains, Glacier, Canadian Rockies, 
Zion-Bryce. (Vanderbilt Better Tours) 


58b. The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report by Dr. Darell 
Boyd Harmon. It covers every phase of 
seating, lighting, and decoration prob- 
lems in the classroom and their effect on 
children’s posture, vision, and general 
welfare. (American Seating Company) 


50b. A Miracle of Modern Chemistry 
is a chart which shows the derivatives 
which emanate from coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


30b. Educational Portfolio contain- 
teaching guide, large anatomical charts. 
two booklets on menstruation, and cards 
for reordering more free material. Use 
ful for group discussion. (Persona! 
Products Corporation) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. * 

3lb. 5lb. 52b. 53b. 56b. 57b. 64b. 66b 


! 
| 
| 
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! 
! 
! 
| 
! 
! 
| 67b. 68b. 69b. 70b. 71b. 58b. 50b. 30b 
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Es = 
State_ 
Grade__- __ 





Address. ——— 
Subject Taught_._.. ==> 
School Address__ 
Enroliment: Boys 
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ONE RESERVATION 
ONE tOW COST 


No fussing over details... no 
guessing at costs. Our friendly es- 
corts do all the work... ail costs are 
complete. As low as *$148.41 for 8 
days. NW-UP Tours take you to 
Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks, Colorado, 
California and Old Mexico. Send 
now for free 64-page “Summer 
Tours” book. 9 wonderful tours 
pictured with thrill-by-thrill 
description. 

NOTE: The National Education Associa- 
tion Convention will be held in San 
Francisco July 1-6. Why not make yours a 
double - purpose vacation this summer — 
include the Convention and a fascinating 
low cost tour? 


*From Chicago and return, tax additional 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


See your Travel Agent or Mail Coupon 











pPecesasssaeeoeeueeeg 
I. D. Kessler, Manager A-49 

ER Department of Tours i 
@ North Western-Union Pacific { 
. 148 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send free SUMMER TOURS i 
i ook, i 
. Name i 
F 
§ Street - 
& City State 4 


NORTH WESTERN 


Uh ite) me tata 








VACATION LOANS 


Ys Payments antl Fall/ 








peg can ~ “ 





uick — LOAN from $50 
IGNATURE ONLY. 
Botrely-b Mail Sasties strictly confi- 
dential board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 
For free particulars sent you in plain 
envelope, fill in coupon below 
and mail — 






















| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 12 


15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
Name 
Address 

| cin 




















LOANS TO TEACHERS 


$50—$S500—to complete 
attend summer school— 






If you need cash 
vacation plans 


you can get it—on your own signature 
Fast, confidential service—no co-signers 
required—no payments during summer 
mont! MAIL coupon TODAY for com 


plete information about our 


*“*BORROW by MAIL’ FOR TEACHERS. 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 


Supervised by State of Nebraska 


219 CITY NAT’L BANK BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA Dept. T-1 
Nan 

Address 

City Slate 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick!- Easy!-Private! 


money—any amount from $300 — cut 

=a Pand t I this ad for complete details Confidential 

] BORROW BY MAIL pian. Noco-signers, no endorsers. j 
Completely private. hool board, merchants, friends 

| will not know you are applying for a toan. Make | = 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL 

| your signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly | 
installments—not necessary to pay = princi - durin; 
summer vacation if your salary sto) detail 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an ae clea tote 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dent. W- 305 | 
| 








TATE FINANCE BLOG " 
| csi ibd acesnar-Seuen einen caieieeeniedaeagmaniennaelsiaadia { 
| ADDRESs ------------ a Te 
A Sy So ssse! 











CSffdtional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser 
vation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 128D, Evanston, Ill. 
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Board Briefs 


The LEA board of directors met at 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, l*riday, 
March 16, at 8 p.m., Pres. Edith T. Went- 
worth presiding. Directors present in- 
cluded J. E. Pease, J. A. Mann, Louise 
Sullivan, Mary LeMay, and Mabel 
Schwarz. Executive Secretary Irving F 


Pearson was also present. 

The board approved the monthly min 
utes, financial, enrollment, field, and gov 
erning committee reports; considered 
report on legislation pertaining to th« 
Bensenville tax case; accepted with re 
gret but with due appreciation for their 
fine services the resignations of secretaries 
Mrs. Joyce Bryant and Mrs. Barbara 
Luker; authorized the transfer of funds 
within the budget by way of reallocation 
to the “extra help” item of the public 
relations department; authorized the ac 
ceptance of a bid for the installation of 
fluorescent lights in the headquarters 
building; designated Helen Ryan and W 
Stewart Williams, staff members, for at 
tendance at the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development this sum 
mer; voted $150 as the association’s share 
of expenses of the Elisabeth Leight, 
(Sparta) tenure case, recently successful- 
ly concluded; authorized the secretary to 
send a letter of appreciation to George 
Mitchell, state director of finance (re- 
signed), in recognition of his fine serv 
ices in behalf of the public schools; voted 
the transfer of $10,000 of reserve funds 
to a new building fund account and au- 
thorized a resolution for a new depository 
for such fund: authorized a statewide 
“Paul Grigsby for NEA President” com- 
mittee consisting of NEA delegate repre- 
sentatives of the divisions; created a 





Centennial Addition account to which di 
visional, local association, and individual 
contributions might be made for the pro 
posed new addition to the headquarters 
building; authorized two NEA delegates 
to the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; approved an Illinois 
NEA delegate tour plan; elected Mildred 
Winslow of LaGrange, Marguerite Zim 
mermann of Springfield, and Loren H 
\llen of Olney to the reorganized Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle Board and elected 
that that board interview candidates for 
the managership of the circle and submit 


later the recommendations of two or 
three names for consideration and action 
by the IEA board of directors. 


The board authorized the mailing of a 
communication in behalf of John Graham, 
the IEA’s candidate for membership on 
the State Teachers Retirement Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 p.m 

Irvinc F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, TEA 


The, Yates-Fisher 


achers 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


Agency 











ILLIANA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 


If you are in a position to accept an attractive 
offer for the coming year write us for information 
about positions in Illinois. 


IN ILLINOIS 
IT’S THE ILLIANA 


NO OBLIGATION. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 


36 years’ superior placement service 





MISSOULA, MONT. Good teachers are scarce. 
departments—throughout all the West. 
fall or immediate vacancies. Free Life Membership. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Exceptional opportunities, all 
Register now for 





Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, 


The picture in education is changing this year 
Because of the draft, educators are waiting 
make some of their plans. You will find that 
wherever educators are needed, our service is 
il. nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 











| WHERE WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO TEACH? 


York 


Member N.A.T.A. 


In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beausite! 
suburb of St. 

City? In big eity, or little town, or ~ between? In public cael, 
private school, ith 


. Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Ne 


college, or university? . get in touch w 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 &. Jackson, Chicago 4, it/. 











GOOD SCHOOLS .. . 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
Piacements limited to California schools 
1416 Westweod Boulevard, Room 10. Los Angeles 24, California 


GOOD SALARIES 














CLINTON 


Member N.A.T.A. 32nd Year 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest or West, we can 


410-414 Weston Bidg. 





Enroll Now. 


find it for you. 
Clinton, lowa 











WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSN. 


50th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


April, 


We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout U.S. Advance now 
while opportunity offers. Our methods 
are fully endorsed. Free registration. 
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English 


May The Best Man Win! National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20. Paper. 10 pages. 

The story of competitive enterprise. 


Geography 


Workbook in Geography for ‘Neighborhood 
Stories.” Ginn and Co Paper Illustrated 
S0 pages. Price, 52 cents. 

Gives the pupil a chance to prove how well he 
understands what he read in “Neighborhood 
Stories.” 


Guidance 


Getting Along With Brothers and Sisters, 
Frances Ullmann. Science Research Associates. 
Inc. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 40 
cents. 

Life Adjustment Series. Prepared to help 
young people get along with their brothers and 
sisters—to understand them as individuals. 

Where Children Live Affects Curriculum, Effie 
G. Bathurst. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education.* Paper. Illustrated. 77 =—pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Deals with everyday problems of boys and 
girls and shows how groups of children and 
their teachers have tackled such problems and 
made some progress in solving them. 

Self-Understanding—A First Step to Under- 
standing Children, William C. Menninger, M.D. 
Science Research Associates. Paper. Illustrated. 
48 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Discusses behavior patterns and attitudes of 
parents and teachers, and how these affect chil- 
dren’s development. 


Being Teen-Agers. National Forum, Inc., 


Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 27 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 
For the eighth grade. An _ interesting text- 
hook for group guidance work. 
Health 


Priorities in Health Services for Children of 
School Ages. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. Paper, 24 
pages. 

Recommendations of an agency-wide committee 
on schoo! health. 


Home Economics 


A Child’s First Cook Book, Alma S. Lach. 
Hart Publishing Co., 101 West 55th Street, New 
York 19. Cloth. Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

A simple cook book, for boys and girls from 
7-12, following the assumption that it is much 
easier for a child to understand if directions are 
always accompinied by pictures. Safety rules 
are emphasized. 


Mathematics 


Self-Help Algebra Workbook, L. S. Walker and 
G. E. Hawkins. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Paper. Illustrated. 80 pages. Price, 80 cents 

Suilt around a program for maintaining skills, 
it offers a continuous diagnostic and remedial 
program. 

Algebra, Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills, Aiken 
and Henderson. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 409 pages. 

Algebra is presented to the student as a lan- 
guage and as a method of thinking. 

Algebra, Meaning and Mastery, Book 2, 
Daniel W. Snader. The John C, Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth. Illustrated. 494 pages 
Price, $2.60. 

Presents concepts and skills of algebra as an 
extension of similar concepts and skills used in 
irithmetic. 


Music 


Music Essentials, Harlan W. Peithman, 607 
Normal Avenue, Normal, Ill. Paper. 59 pages. 

A small music encyclopaedia for use on the 
junior high, high school, or college level. 


Public Relations 


Radio Script Catalog, Gertrude G. Broderick 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. 84 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Educational radio script and transcription ex 
hange. 

Public Relations for Teacher Education, Georg 
If. Holmes, editor. The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, State Teachers 
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(Publishers’ addresses in last column.) 


College, Oneonta, New York. Paper. 109 pages 
Price, $1. 

A guide for colleges and universities. Analyzes 
objectives and outlines techniques for achieving 
them. 

Social Studies 


Using Current Materials. Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. Paper. 32 pages. Single copies free. 

Published to develop an interest in discussion 
techniques and current affairs in secondary 
schools. 

Better Living Through Wise Use of Resources, 
Halene Hatcher. Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Education.* Paper. Illustrated. 76 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Seeks to provide school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers with basic understandings 
related to the problems of resource use and the 
effects of resource impairment upon human 
welfare and national security. 

Pioneers of Progress. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 
”). Paper. Illustrated. 38 pages. 

Portrays the story of progress and freedom 
through the ages. 

You and Democracy, Dorothy Gordon. E. ? 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Cloth. Illustrated. 60 pages. Price, 

Describes life in a democracy, what privileges 
may be enjoyed, how every citizen himself is a 
part of the government and has a veice in its 
activities. 

Working Together. Education Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20. Paper. Illustrated. 
+4 pages. 

A manual to assist industrialists, businessmen, 
nd educators in organizing and conducting work- 
study training courses for youth. 

Tom’s Town, Book 2, and Other Places, Book 
‘, Mary Willcockson. John C. Winston Co., 
Vhiladelphia, Pa. Cloth. Illustrated. 184 and 
77 pages, respectively. Price, $1.40 and $1.60, 
respectively. 

Winston Social Studies Series. Tom's Town 
tells of the many people and workers who help 
make it a good town. Other Places describes 
our country’s industries—fishing, lumbering, wheat 
farming, mining, and ranching—and explains how 
we work and help one another. 

Community Leadership. American Association 
ot School Administrators, NEA. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 24 pages. 

Written to aid administrators in translating 
some of the basic concepts of cooperative leader- 
ship into community action for school improve- 
ment. 

Character and Citizenship Education—A Syl- 
labus for Use in Teacher Training, Vernon Jones. 
NEA. Paper. 149 pages. Price, $1. 

Raises problems under 18 particular topics, 
suggests appropriate readings, and provides elab 
rations and aids to study and discussion. 

Latin-American Leaders, edited by Mathilda 
Schirmer. Beckley-Cardy Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 184 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Inspiring stories of the lives of 10 Latin- 
Americans who have made the greatest contribu 
tions to the independence and progress of the 
countries south of our border. 

Primer for Americans, Sigurd S. Larmon. 
Radio Household Institute, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 16 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

An exposition of the principles of Americanism 

originally printed in “Look” magazine, 

State Boards of Education and Chief State 
School Officers—Their Status and Legal Powers, 
Ward W. Keesecker. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Edueation.* Paper 114 pages 


April, 1951 


Shows the legal organization of state school 
dministration. 

Toward Better College Teaching, Fred J. Kel 
ley Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion.” Paper. 71 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Data helpful in planning and holding both 
nationwide and local conferences dealing with the 
verious aspects of college teaching. 

Selected Data on the Occupation of Japan 
General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers and Far East Command. 

Prepared during the period February to June, 
1950. 

The Unique Individual, Johnson O'Connor 
Human Engineering Laboratory, Inc., 347 Bea 
con Street, Boston 16. Paper. 249 pages. 

Gives examples and conclusions of occupational 
testing. 

Tell The West, An Eyewitness Account, Jerzy 
Gliksman. National Committee for a Free Eu 
rope, Inc., 301 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Paper. 95 pages 
Price, 15 cents. 

A very moving story of life in the Russian labor 
camps, from the viewpoint of one who was 
actually in camp for a period. 

United Nations Action In Korea Under Unified 
Command. Department of State.* Paper. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cents. 

Sixth report to the Security Council, Oct. 21, 
1950. 

Orientation and English Instruction for Stu- 
dents from Other Lands, Margaret L. Emmons 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. Illustrated. 52 pages. Price, 20 cents 

Program of the Washington Orientation Cen 
ter for Foreign Students and Trainees at Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

The Story of Life Insurance. The Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488°Madison Avenue, New York 
22. Paper. Illustrated. 7 pages 

A unit on life insurance for intermediate and 
ipper grades. 

The Functions of State Departments of Educa- 
tion, Fred F. Beach. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education.* Paper. 70 pages Price 
+0 cents. 

The second of several studies included in a 
three-year project of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers involving the struc 
ture, functions, services, personnel, and financing 
of state departments of education. 

United Nations Bulletin, Section I. United 
Nations, Department of Public Information 
Paper. Illustrated. 417 pages 

A concise account of the work of the United 
Nations and its related agencies 

The March of Time Forum Films, 1950-51, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17 Paper i! 
lustrated. 

List of available March of Time Forum Films 

Source Material for College Courses in Scout- 
ing. Boy Scouts of America School Service and 
Volunteer Training Service, 2 Park Avenue, New 





York 16. Paper. 20 pages 

Critical Problems in Education. Ul niversity oi 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pape 340 pages 

Proceedings of the 36th annual Schoolmen’s 
Week. 

*For sale by the Superintendent of Docu 


ments, US Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D.C 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1652 Indiana \venue, 
Chicago. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Buliding, Boston 
Mass 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW) Washing 
ton 6, D.C 


Science Research Associates, Inc 28 Sout! 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 
Scott, Foresman and Co H East Erie 


Street, Chicago 11 





Look, HEAR, 10/// 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Steps of the Ballet (20 minutes, En 
Britannica Films*) — Intro 
principal positions of the 


cyclopaedia 
ducing the 
ballet, developing the movements into 
steps and the steps into dances, the film 
gives its impression of ballet as a disci- 
plined and precise art, telling a story 
which combines the arts of music, paint- 
ing, and dancing. Music by the London 
Philharmonic, narration and interpreta- 
tion by Helpmann (of “Red 
Shoes”), and dancing by some members 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, make the 
film a finished production from rehearsal 
through final curtain. Glimpses the work 
of choreographer, composer, director, de 
signer of sets and costumes, as well as 
the exacting exercise routine of the dan 
3ecause school children delight in 
the pantomime of a legend (as is this 
ballet), no one is too young to enjoy it, 
nor is anyone too old. 


Robert 


cers. 


Naughty Marietta (30 minutes, Teach 
ing Films Custodians) Condenses the 
Herbert operetta with Eddy and Mac 
Donald singing the favorites: “Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life,” “Italian Street Song,” 
“Ship Ahoy,” and “I’m Falling In Love 
With Someone.” Enough of the story 
remains to create interest in the plot and 
settings for classes in music and drama 





School Teacher Zoo 





—Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


"I've told that joke to my college 
classes for 20 years, and | still enjoy it." 
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Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Careers for Girls (17 minutes, March 
of Time Forum Films)—Grandma neve1 
would have believed the many doors 
open for girls’ respected and respectable 
vocations surveyed in this film. Empha 
sizes that a wise girl chooses a job to fit 
her abilities, interests, and personality- 
she knows what she wants to do, has ap 
titude for it, and takes advantage ol 
guidance and training opportunities. 
Using well-known career women as ex- 
amples, the film suggests skills and in 
terests, degrees of competition, and 
types of satisfaction to be expected from 
ditterent vocational choices. Parents, as 
well as girls from junior high on up, will 
profit by this film. 


The Other Fellow’s Feelings (10 min 
utes, Young America Films) — The fa- 
miliar “boy teases girl” situation in this 
film starts grades 5-9 discussing prob 
lems of inter-personal relationships. The 
story starts with a classroom crisis, 
seeks to discover its cause. The film 
gives no categorical answer, but leads 
students to find their own, stimulated by 
its well-posed questions. Realistically 
illustrates the need for genuine con 
sideration for others. One of a film 
series called “Discussion Problems in 
Group Living.” 


Good Sportsmanship (1( ninutes, colo: 
also, Coronet Films)—Another social liv 
ing film planned for grades 5-9, develops 
rules of the well-played game and ap 
plies them to specific situations off the 
basketball court—at school, at home, on 
the street. Play fair, play your best fo: 
the team, accept results well—these are 
the rules that define a good sport, and 
your students may take their own measure 
in attitudes and actions. 


Exercise for Happy Living (10 min 
utes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)- 
Jimmie tells how he made the team the 
“hard way” after he’d been named sub- 
stitute when he wanted to be pitcher. 
That night in bed he remembers the 
times he might have taken part in games 
but didn’t. He thought of what his health 
book told about muscles pulling and 
resting, growing stronger with exercise. 
Later we see him building muscles- 
digging the garden, bicycling, swimming, 
playing in the outfield, and finally in the 
pitcher’s box. Based on real interests of 
boys, grades 4-9, and encouraging for 
those in the gang not especially skilled. 

Headsprings in the Gym (10 minutes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Made 
by the British Ministry of Education, 
the film introduces headsprings done by 
circus clowns. Then in a series of pro- 
gressive exercises it shows advanced 
groups how to perfect the performance. 
slow motion photography and 
drawings of positions and sequences as 
explanatory examples. 

*Films are 16mm _ sound, black and white, 
“classroom tested,”” and may be secured from 


local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, write to Mrs. Pellett 


Uses 


April, 1951 « 


Calendar 


\prIL, 1951 


13 and 14—Conference for elementary and 
secondary teachers and supervisors of 
art; University of Illinois College of 
Education, Urbana. 

13 to 15—Illinois Association of Schoo! 
Librarians, spring conference; Allerto: 
Park, Monticello. 

14—Conference on the teaching of elemen 
tary and secondary school mathematics ; 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal. 

17 to 20—American Association fo 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion, annual meeting and Midwest re 
gional conference; Detroit. 

18 to 21—International Council for Ex 
ceptional Children; Hotel New Yorker 
New York City. 

20 and 21—Illinois Association of Schoo 
Secretaries, spring conference; Univer 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

20 and 21—Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, 47th annual spring meet 
ing; Washington, D. C. 

21 and 22—Illinois State Association fo: 
Childhood Education, spring  boar« 
meeting and workshop; Allerton Park 
Monticello. 

22 to 24—Midwest Conference cf Com 
munity School Superintendents, Ameri 
can Association of School Administra 
tors and NEA Department of Rura 
I:ducation; Topeka, Kan. 

27 and 28 
Vision and 
annual meeting; 


Illinois Association for Super 

Curriculum Development 

\llerton Park, Monti 
cello. 

28—Illinois Council of Mathematics Teacl: 
ers, sectional meeting; Western IIlinoi 
State College, Macomb. 


May, 1951 


4 and 5—1IEA Commission on Teache: 
Education and Professional Standards 
state headquarters, Springfield. 

11 and 12—IEA division presidents, presi 
dents-elect, division treasurers, sectio: 
presidents, board of directors; Abrahan 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 























“Honest, Miss Brown, we didn't know it 
was yours!" 
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below. 


] To keep the mine clean for 
inspections 


To prevent fire 


To keep the coal shiny 





A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 
dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 
measures like these have made coal mining five times as 
safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q Old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 


paring” coal for market? 






[] precookin ‘ 
uP sd [] screening 


for size 
[] polishing 


cleaning 


A Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it intd 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 
kinds of coal to fit their needs. 
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Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 





[) The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
[ Modern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 


[] Teday’s miners work longer hours. 


1916 





A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 
correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61 % over what he could do in 1916. 


\ 
\hee.22\ ney 
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Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 


Free Gooklet-/ 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat. ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Foldin £ Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and 
mm General Furniture 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Prim ary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment 
and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School ]} ’apers 
{thletic Goods 
{rt Materials 
Flags 


This is the only desk with top easily, quietly adjustable to 20° slope as shown, 10° slope, or level position— 
and the only desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


There's only one “Ten-Twenty” Desk . 


No other school desk has ever achieved the immediate popular- 
ity which teachers and pupils alike are according the new 
American Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty.” From California to Con- 
necticut, they are praising its exclusive features—and the unmis- 
takable contributions it makes to better sight, better posture, 
easier teaching, and better grades. 

Make us your headquarters for all that’s newest and best in 


school furniture and supplies. Our friendly, experienced stafl 


and our large warehouse stocks are your assurance of immedi- 
ate, intelligent co-operation and prompt shipment. We can save 
your time and conserve your energy. 

Your Free Catalog Now Ready—Send a postal card request 
today for our latest complete catalog of all school needs. You 
will find it an invaluable index to the latest developments in 
school equipment and supplies. Keep it handy on your desk, 


and see how many times a day you will use it. 





% 
-_ FREE! Write for 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
by Darell Boyd Harmon; also 
“The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” 


with detailed reports by 





ne : AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Loeust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St, Rock Island, Ill. 
I. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ill. 


Exclusive Distributors 


EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Hil. 








educators now using this desk. 








